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HARVESTING THE SEEDLEAF TOBACCO CROF years ago, to cut only such plants as were thoroughly 
if ripe, hunting them out for the purpose and leaving the 


In the course 


in the color of the leaf. 
lighter, yellowish green. 
ed and considerably 
time to harvest. 


a tendency 
to thicken 
the leaf or 
give it more 
“body’’with- 
out interfer- 
ing with its 
quality in 
other re- 
spects. Many 
however, 
prefer to cut 
as soon as 
ripe and get 
it safely 
housed and 
out of dan- 


ger from 
frost and 
hail. It cer- 


tainly is a 
great temmpt- 
ation to cut 
before it has 
been touched 
by hail, frost, 
rust or any 
other dis- 
ease. Itis 
true that to- 
bacco affect- 
ed by any of 
these things 
is nearly 
worthle Ss, 
but the same 
is also true 
of plants cut 
too early. 
Such tobacco 
is almost sure 
to pole sweat 
and then it 
is gone any- 
way, and 
even if the 
leaf does eSs- 
cape it is 
thin andlack- 
ing in weight 
and is also 
liable to 
white veins. 
A rule which 
was in force 


thee weeks after topping, the 
plants will begin to ripen, which may be known by the change 
It will look spotted with spots of a 
When full ripe the leaf may be fold- 
pressed without breaking. This is the * 
It is well to let the crop stand, if not fully 
ripe, as long as it can safely be done, for the cool nights have 


month of September, but this y 
much has already been housed. 
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FIG 1.5 HANGING UNWILTED TOBACCO ON HOOKED LATH 








‘*SPEARING’’ TOBACCO ONTO LATH AND CARTING TO TITE 


HARVESTING THE TOBACCO CROP 





BARN. 





unripe ones to stand some days longer, is still a good one. 
This is especially applicable to all plants grown in wet spots, 
for these do not mature as early as those in dry places. 

Cutting tobacco usually begins about the middle of August, 
and continues as the plant arrives at maturity through the. 
sar the crop is so forward that 

The plants when grown upon 


warm sandy 
soils, mature 
from one to 
two weeks 
ealrier than 
when upon 
dark soils. 

Cut from the 
time the dew 
is nearly off 
the ground 
mntil $ 
o’ clock, when 
all plants 
must be cut 
down at once 
which are to 
be hauled 
that day. Do 
not leave any 
out over 
night if pos- 
sible. On the 
other hand 
takecare 
that. too 
much is not 
cut when the 
sun is so hot 
as to sunburn 
the leaves. 

Such leaves 
will not cure, 
but are al. 
ways green. 
The _ plants 
should be 
put into the 
shed as soon 
after cutting 
as can be 
done with- 
out breaking 
the leaves. 
It must be 
wilted some- 
what to han- 
dle comforta- 
bly. If wilt- 
ed too much 
the leaves 
will stick to- 
gether and 
then will 
never cure 
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well. After one side is wilted, the cut plant should be turned 
over so that the other side may wilt. Some prefer a cloudy day 
for cutting, as the plants are less liable to sunburn. In eutting, 
the stalk is grasped with the left hand, bent over to the left 
until the bottom of the stalk is exposed, and is then cut off 
close to the ground with one blow of a hatchet or cleaver. 
Some, however, prefer to saw it off with a hand saw. Let the 
stalk drop over on the ground without doub- 
ling the leaves under; lay the plants at 
right angles to the row with the butts all one 
way; those from the next row should be laid 
with the butts toward those of the first row, 
and so proceed until all is cut that can be 
attended to Before cutting, see that the 
drying sheds are fully prepared with poles, 
FIG 3. BATH HANGERS scaffolds, lath, etc, and have everything in 
readiaess to handle the crop expeditiously. The simplest con- 
venience for transporting to the barn is the best. If the plants 
are to be struag on poles in the barn, the old way, substitute 
for the wagon body a long flat rack, upon which load the plants 
from each side, butts out, letting the tips overlap each other 
alternately in the center. Load regularly and evenly, care being 
taken not to break or damage the leaves in handling. Four 
hundred or 500 plants may be carried at a load. If the day is 
very hot, drive to the shed rapidly or the Toad may heat mean- 
while, especially if the distance is long. ATl Iarge sheds should 
be provided with wagon doors so that a team can drive directly 
in. If the weather is hot, the plants should be laid on the 
ground floor only one plant deep. If the day is cool and they 
are to be hung up soon, they may lie much thicker. The doors 
are left open until the tobacco is thoroughly wilted and the 
leaves lie straight, when it is strung and hung. 

The new way, which is in use in the Connecticut valley 
and is rapidly being adopted throughout the seedleaf sections, 
is to hang on laths, about twice the thickness of ordinary laths 
such as are used for plastering. The laths are 4 ft long, to car- 
ry 4 to 6 plants, as to their size. Some put a spear-head on end 
of lath, run it through butt of plant about 6 inches from end 
and then slide plant onto lath. For this purpose, the lath is 
held in a hurdle, as shown in Fig 2. 

A better plan—because quicker and requiring less handling 
and less injury or danger to plants—is to attach hooks to the 
lath, on which to hang the plants. For this purpose use lath 
5-8 inch thick, 1 5-8 inch wide, 4 ft long. On one side put ina 
hook 6 inches from end, and two more 14 inches apart; do the 
same on the other side, alternating, and the lath contains 6 
hooks about 7 inches apart, to hang as many plants. Make 
some with only 4 hooks for the biggest plants. There is no 
patent on this device where curved hooks are used as shown at 
a in Fig 3, but a patent is claimed on hangers at right angles 
hke 6. The hooked Iath is held in a standard (shown at left in 
Fig 1) while the plants are being hung on it. If the plants are 
well wilted when thus hung, they are at once carted to the 
barn on a rack or rigging like that in Fig 2. But on a cool or 
cloudy day, the lath when filled with plants is hung on a 
rack tn _ the field until wilted, as shown in Fig 1. By the lat- 
ter plan harvesting can proceed in bad weather. 

The wagon rack in Fig 2 1s very simple. An independent 
rack in forward holds up two upright posts which are framed 
on top to two 4x6 timbers 28 to 32 ft long. Crosspieces 3 1-2 ft 
apart and strongly braced extend well over the sides. Upon 
these the lath full of plants is placed, the rack being just high 
enough to allow this to be done without stretching and still 
have the plants clear the ground. Low, wide wheels are better 
than common wagon wheels for such a rack. 

These strung laths can be quickly hung in the barn on 
poles about 4 ft apart. Fill upper tiers first, lifting to them by 
using a pitehfork at middle of lath. Leave space enough be- 
tween Jaths in barn for air to circulate freely; the larger the 
plants, the more space. This fact must be observed also in 
tying to poles, by the old plan. All these methods of han- 
dling have their advocates. 





Fertilize the Thin Spots.—In nearly every field and meadow 
one will notice spots here and there that for one cause or 
another are thinner than the rest of the field. It pays to put 
on these some fertilizer, manure, wood ashes, bone meal, ete. 
It will pay in the increased yield,and in the handsomer appear- 
ance of the field —a point not to be laughed at, for the man 
is not a thorough-going farmer at heart who does not like to 
see an even, handsome stand of grain or grass. 
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SUBSOILING—HOW DONE—ITS BENEFITS 


[CONCLUSION OF ARTICLE BEGUN ON PAGE 91, ISSUE OF AUGUST I1sT] 

Admitting, then, that subsoiling ought at. least to be tested, 
the question of obtaining suitable and most desirable plows is 
important. The common practice, as before stated, is to follow 
the ordinary breaking plow with a plow constructed especially 
for subsoiling, types of which are illustrated im the first part 
of this article, printed in our August I issue. These cost 
all the way from $10 to $!8. They can be obtained of 
any of the prominent plow firms. One company manufac 
tures an attachment, or rather a subsoiler, which is substituted 
for the front plow on a four-horse gang. This was tested ata 
number of the state fairs last fall, and it apparently did good 
work, although in all cases the subsoil was not especially com- 
pact, neither was the subsoiler run very deep. There is no 
getting around the fact that subsoil plows pull hard. In the 
case of the gang subsoiler, a good four-horse team takes it 
along quite readily, but if the ground is especially hard, it 
would need one or two extra horses. With the ordinary sub- 
soiler, which follows in the furrows of the plow, it is ecusto- 
mary to use two horses, but three or even four are mere 
satisfactory. 
"In New York and Kansas no decided advantage was obtained, 
In South Carolina on sandy sols, the effeet was not apprecia- 
ble. In Endiana anc Iowa, the practice was advantageous in 
sugar beet culture, as better-formed bects, with a higher per 
cent of sugar, were obtained. Corn in these two states was not 
benefited. The most marked results are reported this year 
from the Nebraska experiment station in Lancaster Co, by Prof 
Lyon. The soil in most parts of Nebraska, and where these 
experiments were tried, contains very litle sandeand is made up 
mostly of silt, or the ordinary dark mud so familiar to residents 
of the corn belt. Because of the small amount of sand, the 
soil compacts quite readily, becoming almost as firm as so 
much clay. It is well supplied with plant food, and when stir- 
red sufficiently deep so as to take up water, Is very produc- 
tive. Good results from subsoiling were very marked. Land 
subsoiled four years ago for sugar beets and not treated sinee, 
was this season planted to corn. <A field not so treated lay 
alongside. Both were upland, with a gradual slope toward the 
east, and consisted of a fine loam with considerable vegetable 
matter. The results were so marked that the exact row of the 
subsouled field could be told, because of its superior excellence. 
The stalks on the unsubsoiled land were badly dried up and 
contained no ears, while those on subsoiled land were large, 
green, and produced a fair yield. Such results are encourag- 
ing, and show that with very little extra expense good crops 
can be raised with less rainfall than is generally supposed. If 
the effect is not apparent the first season, it makes itself felt 
in the course of two or three years, the reason being that if 
very little rain falls after subsoiling, the small amount of 
moisture sinks rapidly into the soil and is retained there until 
the plant roots need it. After the practice has been started, 
the excess of water beyond the demands of the soil continues. 
Subsoiling is especially adapted to Nebraska, because the an- 
nual rainfall is less than in most arable portions of the eoun- 
try. Added to this is a very dry atmosphere, and perieds of ex- 
treme heat accompanied by high winds. The following conclu- 
sions were reached for Nebraska: Subsoil plowing, although 
conserving moisture, does not produce it and is therefore not 
a substitute for irrigation where rainfall is too small to pro- 
duce corps. Where the subsoil is hard, subsoiling is recom- 
mended; when loose it is not profitable and may be injurious. 
Do not subseil when wet, as there is danger of puddling the 
soil, thus leaving it in a worse condition than before. Ground 
subsoiled in the fall has an ample opportunity of absorbing 
the greatest rainfall. Subsoiling in spring may be detrimental 
in extreme dry weather, as the water is partially removed from 
the young plants by the absorption of the dry bottom soil. 

Practical farmers in Kansas find subsoiling beneficial. Mr 
Kelsey of Oakland, Shawnee Co, stated to the agricultural board 
that in 1894 land subsoiled yielded 65 bu of corn, while that 
not so treated produced only 35 bu. Millet on subsoiled land 
yielded well; on untreated it was a failure. The effects last 
about three years. Subsoil one-third of the farm each year. 
Mr Peckham of Haven, Reno Co, obtained substantially the 
same results. Experiences in Illinois are somewhat difficult. to 
obtain, as but little work has been done along this tine. In 
general the facts in this state agree with those from Kamsas 


and Nebraska. 
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A DREADED PEST OF THE APPLE 


The apple maggot, or railroad worm, is a serious pest that 
is rapidly spreading from the east to the west. The mature 
insect is a fly, which 
cannot readily be poi- 
soned, and it is sup- 
posed that the eggs 
which produce the 
maggots are deposited 
by the flies in the 
MAGGOT pulp of the apple be- 

Enlarged about eight full grown neath the skin, so 
maggot or lava (worm) being one-fifth to one- that the young mag- 
ae Seek Se gots are secure within 
the fruit, from the time the eggs are faid until they are mature 
and emerge from the apple to go into the ground, The mag- 
got is very small, and honeycombs the fruit without material 





FIG 1. THE APPLE 


times, the 


injury to the skin or exterior ap- 
pearance, but causes streaks of 
rot in the fiesh of the fruit, that 
the 


are very repugnant to con- 





sumer. The soil beneath in- 
fected trees was examined at 
the Rhode Island experiment 


PUPA OR CIIRYSALIS 


fall (bulletin 37, L. 

and ¢he number of maggots that were secreted un- 
be from 1600 to 12. = 
under the trees, they worked 


station last 
F. Kinney 
der different trees was estimated to 
When penned 


over 


40, lens were 





MUCH 


ENLARGED, 


FIG». MATUR£ FLY, APPLE MAGGOT ; 


faithfully and seemed te get enough food ground to 


j f fe ‘WwW 


from the 
sustain them during three or four days. It appeared as 
of the maggots were likely to be overlooked by the hens. it is 
probable that the apple maggots remain in the pupa state in 
the soil beneath the trees, in that latitude, from the time they 
leave the apple in the fall until the following spring, so that 


confining poultry in the orchard in the fall is the most practi- 


cal treatment for this pest that can now be suggested. It is 
important to ascertain the distribution of the pest, and all who 
observe it will please report to us. Carefully feeding all wind- 
falls or refuse apples to hogs or the steck is advised. Sheep, 


hogs and poultry should be kept in the orchard afterlhaying, if 
before. Clean culture is also advised. Spraying is no pro- 
tection against this pest, because it does not affect the fly that 


NOT 


lays the egg. 





Winter Gats are generally conceded to be hardy in this lo 
eality, larce CTOPS having been secured this season after the 
extreme cold weather and exposure (the fields were nearly bare 


of snow) during last February. <A yield of 40 to 50 bushels per 
acre is not uncermmmeon, and the proportion of the soil and the 


time of sowing are about the same as for winter wheat, though it 
is generally thought that the middle of September is the best 
time to sow if a severe winter is anticipated. Some com- 
plaint is made of the prevalence of cheat, which it is thought 
is sown with poorly cleaned seed. It is believed that the 
erowth of winter oats in this locality is increasing, and as com- 
pared with spring oats they are considered not only a surer 
crop, but the yield also is greater and the grain heavier. 
(George Il. Murray Kent Co, Del. 
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DRAINPIPE JOINTS 


ROBERT GRIMSHAW, GERMANY 


The joints of two drainpipes may be made either on the 
same level or with one above the other. The level joint has 
the advantage that no loss of fall ensues; while the disadvan- 
tage is that toads can more readily get in. Joining on differ- 
ent levels is more easily done, and is more secure against the 
entrance of toads; but it causes loss of fall. Joining at equal 
VIM,» t MUSt not be done by 
Z cutting the larger pipe in 

the side and sticking the 
end of the smaller one in 
the opening, as this reduces 
the cross-section of the col- 
lector, lessens its capacity, 
and induces stoppage. 
Where it is inconyenient or 
too expensive to get proper 
T--pieces, the joint can be 
made with roofing-tiles or their equivalent, or pieces of drain- 
pipe, and cement. The end of the feeder must be brought up 
to 4 joint between two sections of collector, which are broken ° 
away on the ends so as to Tp 
leaye an opening; but the  ———— 
end of the feeder must not ; 
project into this; the joint 
must be built up by pieces 
of brick, or tiles, or mortar, 
or cemen £ Joints be- ra 2. 
tween pipes on different 
levels are so made, accord- 
ing to the method recommended by Kuehn: A round hole is 
made in the collector and one in the feeder, with a pointed 
hammer; and this must be ef the same size. The joint is 
LLM MLL then, as shown in Fig 1, 
luted with a ring of clay, 
and the end of the feeder 
plugged with brick and 
clay to avoid washing away 
of the surrounding soil. By 
the use of special joint- 
pieces, joints may be made 
OVERLAPPING JOINT WITH between pipes on the same 
SPECIAL, WETTING level as well as between 

those on different levels; 

giving the advantages of both methods and the disadvantages 
of neither. These pipes are of round cross-section within, and 
D-form without. The pipe for the collector has on its flat side 
a hole made before burning, 
of the size of the feeder. 
For the feeder no special 
piece is necessary, if a joint 
on a level be required. It 
is only necessary, then, to 
lute the joint with clay, as 
seen in Fig 2, to make it 
tight and keep it in place. 
Greater security against get- 
ting out of place may be secured by a ring around the hole in 
the collector, laid on when green, and burned so as to forma 
part thereof. The form of special piece shown in Fig 2 may 
be used for a joint at different levels, but in this case the 
feeder-line requires a similar, but smaller, piece, closed at one 
end and having a hole made in its flat side, and two cross- 
pieces added to prevent the sliding of the feeder, before burn- 
ing (see Figs 3 and 4.) 

In laying drainpipe the last piece of the feeder-line must 
always rest on virgin seid; this ensures its remaining in place 
and the joint remaining tight. Where the end piece of the 
feeder rests securely on the collector, but imsecurely at the 
other end, the joint would be opened by the setting of the 
pipe. A very acute junction is to be avoided, as the feeder 
would not have a firm bed; when the lines would otherwise 
meet at an acute angle, there should be a slight lateral detour 
made. Lastly, when preparing for overlapping joints, the la- 
borer must be accustomed always to make the trench bottom 
for the feeder higher than that for the collector. The vital 
point in successsul tile drainage, after the grades hrve been 
established, is to give attention to properly laying the tile. 
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124 [4] ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


NEW AND OLD THINGS ABOUT HOES 


The use of hoes is so simple that the most ignorant 
ought to know all about it. If the soil is dry, deep hoeing to 


(=) COE) RAN bennnnitornnd 


FOUR STYLES OF THE HOE 

make a mulch that will prevent evaporation may be quite as 
important as destruction of weeds. If the soil is rather moist 
and you want it to dry off, don’t hoe at all, or if the weeds re- 
quire hoeing, cut them off as near the surface as possible so as 
not to break up the capillary tubes in the soil, through which 
moisture evaporates. The old-style hoe, a, is still in general use 
but b is much better and lighter and does more business with 
the same or less effort. A clever neighbor whose heavy soil is 
badly infested with weeds, uses a toothed hoe like ¢, and says 
it is an astonishing improvement for his conditions over either 
of the other styles. Whatever form of hoe is used should be 
kept sharp. We file our hoes frequently, and once in a while 
grind them. A dull hoe is an abomination. Another design 
is d, having teeth like a garden rake but flat, and connecting 
with a sloping edge or shonlder. But in practice is does not work 
nearly as well as in theory. It gets dull quickly, the teeth 
wear off, and stones become wedged between them. <A good 
scuffle hoe beats it all to pieces, and for many purposes is su- 
perior to any of the styles of hoes shown. 











Plow Up the Old Fields.—There are too many acres of worn- 
out sod on’ the farms of the country, particularly in the 
longer-settled portions. The sooner such sod is plowed up 
the better. As soon as the hay is off, turn it over. This 
early plowing of the land permits the raising of a 
catch crop in the fall in either barley for fodder, tur- 
nips, or cabbages for stock-feeding—and also gets the sod 
rotted and fine for the planting of the land next spring. Sod 
turned late in the fall is tough and unrotted in the spring, caus- 
ing less depth of soil for the crops, a more difficult working, 
and a loss to the planted crop of the fertility that would come 
from a rotted sod. Another excellent plan, in latitudes that 
will permit it, is to turn the old sod immediately after the hay 
is off, dress the -land and sow crimson clover to be plowed un- 
der next spring. Where fall-sown crimson clover will do well, 
there is no cheaper method of getting fertility into the soil 
than this, for the clover stores up nitrogen from the air and, 
when turned under, delivers it up to the soil as a free gift. It 
is a ‘‘nitrogen trap,’’ and of the greatest possible service to 
the farmer. 


Summer Care of Hogs.—No animal better appreciates aclean 
bed and clean surroundings than the hog, common opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Where hogs are penned in a 
building, filth is too commonly allowed to accumulate in the 
pens. Flies are attracted and the inmates suffer severely in 
the heat of the day. Get the hogs out upon the ground during 
the hot weather. Many orchardists are now pasturing large 
numbers of hogs in their orchards, to the benefit of both hogs 
and trees. If one has not a fenced orchard, or some other en- 
closed space, make a pen of boards on the ground, and cover 
one end to provide protection from the sun and rain. Sucha 
pen can be moved about to new ground occasionally, giving 
much comfort and cleanliness to the animals. The.pork will 
certainly be more healthful from animals that are kept clean and 
wholesome, while the eating of it should prove more appetiz- 
ing, than under the filthy conditions that so commonly prevail. 
Give the pig a chance to keep clean—even half a chance—and 
he will do it. 


Early Frosts and Moisture.—Some time since this maga- 
zine advised watering plants when there was danger of 
injury from frosts. If the water is applied in sufficient quanti- 
ties to stand on the ground, the practice might answer, but if 
the ground and the plant are just moistened, detrimental re- 
suits wili follow. In the spring of 1895 we had late frosts. 
One ot my neighbors watered a part of his garden. The por- 
tion wetted was killed, but the remainder was uninjured. An- 
other neighbor cultivated his corn the afternoon before the 
frost came. Ali that which had the damp earth turned up 
just betore the frost, was killed, while other portions of the 
hesd were oninjured. I speak simply for Nebraska. In other 
s0car ues the results might be different. Here if frost follows 
at#G the Gumage is much greater than during a dry time. 


The air was very dry in the spring of 1895, and while we had 
quite afrost it did but little damage.—[J. M. Deweese, Ne. 
braska. 


Time to Make Fence Posts.—Wood to be used for making 
fence posts should be cut during the months of August and 
September, after the trees have completed the season’s growth, 
If the work cannot be done then, the next best time is in au. 
tumn or early winter. From personal observation I have found 
that posts made from wood cut in the spring, when the sap is in 
full flow, rotted badly in three or four years. Posts of ex. 
actly the same quality, cut in autumn and dried with the 
bark on, lasted 15 to 20 years. Dry the posts in the shade, with 


*the bark on. If the bark is removea and the sun allowed to 


strike them, the posts will become full of cracks, which permit 
the penetration of water and earth, causing rapid decay. The 
best practice is to set the posts in the ground before they are 
dry, leaving the bark on. They will then last much longer, 
{Lewis O. Follow, Minnesota. 


A Usefui Garden Crate.—The sketch shows a crate that has 

nuinerous advantages. It 1s convenient for gathering fruits 

and vegetables and 

for carrying them to 

the hous, or cellar, 

and it is also usefm 

as a receptacle for 

fruits or other gar- 

den products that need a circulation of air. Such a crate be- 

ing broad and long, will hold a large quantity of fruit, and 

still permit of very shallow piling, which affords the best of 

ventilation. The sides and ends are seven-eighths inch boards, 
with the slats of half-inch stuff. 


That Grade Level illustrated on Page 92, Aug 1 issue, con- 
tains an error, as no means is provided for connecting the wa- 
ter in the two bottles. A good way to make such a level is te 
take a piece ot gas-pipe of suitable length and size, with an el. 
bow screwed to each end, and two pieces of large glass tubing, 
—lamp chimneys, or small bottles with* their bottoms cut 
off slipped on over the elbows and made tight with 
putty. Attach the pipe to the staff or tripod,so the glass tubes 
shall stand upright, and fill with water to which has been add- 
ed a few drops of ink or any coloring matter. When level and 
pole are properly arranged, the object sighted at will be ona 
level with the water in the glasses, and the difference of their 
hight from the ground will indicate the difference in hight 
between the two points. 


Drouth Lessens.—The past dry seasons have taught me sey- 
eral lessons. I have found that a fair crop of fodder can be 
raised from corn planted as late as August 1, and a first-class 
corn crop from land planted July 10 to 20. Spurry sown as 
late as September 9, will afford a large amount of fall pasture. 
Artichoke tops cut and tied in bundles, like cornstalks, make 
the best of feed for winter milk cows. The much-despised 
sheep sorrel made into hay will keep sheep and horses in good 
condition if they receive all they want of it. In fact, Iam so 
much encouraged by what I have learned under most discour- 
aging conditions, that I predict some of us will live to see 
better times.—[J. E. Taylor, Montcalm Co, Mich. 


Pruning Tomato Plants.—Very few realize the great benefit of 
pruning and cutting back tomato plants. Ordinarily the plants 
are left to grow as nature wills, and too much of the plant’s 
strength is spent in sending out needless blossoms, andin form: 
ing too much fruit. Pruning and cutting back the plants sends 
the strength into a smaller amount of the fruit first set, giving 
earlier maturity and more perfect fruit. Plan this year to have 
a lot of green tomatoes at the end of the season. When frosts 
come, if these are placed in a warm, dry cellar, they will con- 
tinue toripen, giving ripe fruit well into the winter, thus 
greatly prolonging the season for this delicious fruit. 


Seeding Down to Grass in corn at the last cultivating is about 
as satisfactory as any method, especially if timely rains give the 
seed astart. The tali corn protects the young grass from the hot 
August and September sun. If the stalks are cut up close to 
the ground and put in stooks to cure, and carted off to the silo, 
a heavy roller run over the field in winter will crush the butts 
and leave the land in good shape for moving produce next year, 
if level culture was practiced. 
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Drainage, subsoiling, farm waterworks— 
these are timely topics, upon which we are 
printing extremely helpful and practical arti- 


. . = . 
cles in this and late issues of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. Every farmer will find it 
to his advantage to follow up these matters 


closely, and see to what extent he can profit 
by the suggestions given. 
aii iacagaliallniainatia 

Blight and rot of grapes and peaches have be- 
come quite general during the past two weeks 
owing to the hot, damp weather. It will be 
surprising if the potato crop is not seriously 
blighted also. The peach crop in the Mary- 
land and Delaware peninsula has been prac- 
tically ruined, and New York city buyers are 
scouring the peach orchards of Western Mary- 
land, Ohio and Michigan in hopes of making 
contracts before fruit growers in those sec- 
tions realize the situation. It is too early yet 
to ascertain the precise extent of damage to 
the grape crop, but it is likely to be large. 

canines 

Our illustrated articles on improved farm 
machinery are proving extremely popular 
with our readers. It is not easy for the aver- 
age farmer to keep posted on the rapid changes 
and improvements in the great variety of 
implements now made to lighten his work 
and increase his profits. Last week’s article 
on cider making and the machinery used in 
that industry was an eye-opener to thousands 


of farmers and even to many cider makers. 
This week, we give some facts about bean 
machinery that will be equally new, except 


to a very few of the largest and _ best-posted 
commercial bean growers. 
—_———— 
Another case involving the side-bar cutter 


on corn harvesting machines has been decid- 
ed in favor of the farmers, this time by Judge 
Ricks in the United States circuit court at 
Toledo. Testimony was submitted proving 
that side-bar cutters identical with those now 
employed had been in use ever since the war 
in that section. The judge dismissed -the 
complaint of those who seek to ciaim this 
principle of the side-bar cutter as their proper- 
ty under the patent laws. Judge Ricks further 
said that while the statute undoubtedly gives 
the complainants the right to sue the user,the 
courts have the power to control this election, 
So that it shall not be abused to the annoy- 
ance and vexation of farmers cond others us- 
ing devices that are alleged to infringe cer- 
tain patents. He held that the complainants 
Should first sue the manufacturer. This is 





a much better prospect than in 


EDITORIAL. 





WHAT THE FARMERS ARE GOING TO HAVE. 


Letter boxes at cross roads, with free col- 
lection, and house-to-house delivery of mails 
by carriers, the same that townspeople enjoy. 








both good law and common sense, and a few 
more decisions of this kind from state and 
federal courts would do much to protect farm- 
ers against patent sharks. We wage no war 
against the patent system, the principle of 


which has accomplished wonders for this 
country, but it is good to see abuses of this 
system guarded against, as was so clearly 
done in the case cited. 
SS ee 

Germany means to control the American 
sugar market it possible. Less than a third 
of a century ago, Germany imported most of 


her sugar, but she has since encouraged the 
beet sugar industry to such an extent that, 


besides supplying about all the sugar con- 
sumed in that country, the German beet sug- 


ar factories now have a surplus for export, 
and the German government has recently in- 
creased the export bounty on such sugar to 
enable it to monopolize the American mar- 
ket. Not only that, but it sent a commission 
to this country to examine into the possibili- 
ties of America producing its own sugar. The 
commissioners were Prof Herzfeld and Dr 


Frentzel of Berlin, Mr George Scheller of 
3reslau and Mr T. Hecker of Magdeburg. 


These gentlemen visited the six sugar facto- 
ries now in successful operation in the United 
States—at Grand Island andNorfolk, Nebraska; 
Lehi, Utah; Watsonville, Alvarado, and Chi- 
no, Cal—and were forced to admit that the 
national possibilities of this industry were 
far more flattering in this country than in 
Germany. Their report to this effect was one 
of the influences that induced the German 
governinent to increase the export bounty on 
sugar in the hopes that heavy shipment to 
this country, and lower prices, would discour- 
age the industry here. This commission was 
astonished at the fine quality of that 
were being produced for existing factories in 
our western states,and laid great stress on the 
fact that there are a great nu:nber of sections 
in the United States where the industry has 
Germany, be- 
cause with early and late crops the factories 


beets 


can be operated for a much longer time than 
they can be worked in Germany. 
— TT ~ 
Interest in rural free delivery of mail 


is on the increase and we are constantly 
1n the receipt of letters from farmers and others 
who wish to know exactly how to proceed. In 
some townships there are several postofiices, 
and they wish to know whether a separate 
petition should be sent from each office, how 
it should be worded, etc. The simplest plan 
is to write the following petition at the top of 
a sheet of large paper, get as many signatures 
to it as possible, and send it without delay to 
the official to whom it is addressed: ‘‘To the 
Yion W. L. Wilson, Postmaster General, 
Washington, DC. Wethe undersigned, citi- 
zens of the township of -——, _ 
——— Co, —————— state, respectfully re- 
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quest you to establish free delivery and col- 
lection of mails at the postoffices in this 
township, including [here insert the names 
of the pustofiices]. We believe ‘the system 
should be given a fair trial in this rural town- 
ship.’’ Forward this with a strong personal 
letter to Mr Wilson, and also write to your 
congressman and senator at Washington to 
use their influence with the postoftice depart- 
ment at Washington to have your petition 
granted. It is easy to circulate such a peti- 
tion in every township, and it should be done 
without delay. The appropriation for this 
purpose is limited, and the department will 
naturally grant such petitions as are earliest 
received, or that indicate the most interest in 
the matter as shown by the number of names 


signed to the petition. 
oo 


The demand for free silver coinage that is 
made by many farmers is. characterized by 
certain goldites as purely selfish. These men 
say the farmers want to pay the dollar they 
owe with fifty cents. It ought not to be nec- 
essary to repel this aspersion on the farmers’ 
honor. The cold fact is that the proportion 
of farmers who own their homes and farms 
free of debt is far larger than among town 
population. Credit also the sums which farm- 
ers are known to have on interest, and it is a 
serious question whether, in proportion to 
their total numbers, farmers can be said to 
belong to the debtor class to the extent that 
town and city people do. In any event, the 
farmer has property to show for his debts, 
which cannot be generally said of the city 
tenant. Moreover, the silverite recognizes that 
the advance in values following the use of sil- 
ver would apply to what he has to buy as 
well as to what he has to sell. We do not be- 
lieve for a moment, therefore, that the free- 
silver farmer is a bit more selfish than the 
gold-standard farmer. The farmer’s patriot- 
ism and unselfishness is also conspicuously 
shown in his enthusiastic championship of 
free Cuba. Yet every farmer knows that Cu- 
ban independence would be followed by a 
vast increase in the competition of Cuban 
sugar, fruits and tobacco with our own prod- 
uce. It is to the American farmer’s materi- 
al advantage for Cuba to continue prostrate, 
but his patriotism, his love of fair play, his 
devotion to liberty and to humanity, far out- 
weigh sordid considerations. We _ believe 
this is true of the average farmer in politics— 
that he is really seeking to do what he con- 
siders best for the whole country as well as for 
himself. 





A type of hog quite different from any com- 
mon in this country is illustrated and de- 
scribed in this issue. We expect to hear soon 
of importations of a few cboice animals of 
this breed. American farmers are eager for 
anything new or promising in swine. This 
is emphasized by the fact that at the public 
sale of Poland-China hogs at the Illinois 
state fair grounds, at Springtield last week, one 


hog fetched $1310—the highest price ever 
paid; a dozen others sold at $300 to $650 each, 


and the 91 head sold averaged about $120. 
Over $1300 for a single hog is a bigger price 
comparatively than the $40,000 paid for a sin- 
gle Shorthorn at the hight of the speculation 
in that breed years ago 
<onacoaaliieaioeet 

Shipping American apples to the foreign 
market is a simple matter. Uur illustrated 
article last week gave full particulars, and 
next week we will print another interesting 
and practical illustrated chapter on this im- 
portant subject. It looks now as though the 
foreign outlet was going to take a good share 
of our surplus apple crop at fair prices. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will keep its readers 
closely and thoroughly posted on the supply, 
demand and prices of this as well as other 
money crops in all sections of this country 
and abroad. No other journal even at- 


tempts to do this for its readers. 
ne 


A Clever Fraud.—A man is sw indling farm- 
ers in the neighborhood of Kittanning, Pa, 
by means of a double-end fountain pen, one 
end of which he uses in drawing up contracts 
for harvesting machinery, and the other he 
presents for the farmers to use in putting 
their signatures to the documents. The ink 
of the contract fades, and a promissory note 
is written in over the signature. 
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OUR STORY OF TRE NEWS. 


Gold Democrats Revolt. 


held in Indianapolis, at- 
representing 33 
con- 


At a convention 
tended by 200 delegates 
states, a call was issued for a national 
vention of gold standard democrats at Indian- 
apolis on Sept 2. Gen John M. Palmer of 
Illinois was made permanent chairman 
of the provisional committee, and the call 
was prepared by a committee composed of J. 
H. Outhwaite ef Ohio, Charles Tracey of New 
York, J. M. Faulkner of Alabama, J. C. 
Krauthoff of Missouri, and F. M. MeCutcheon 
of St Paul. A speech was made by ex-Gov 
Buckner of Kentucky. It is believed by its 
promoters that the proposed ticket will draw 
a good many votes in the centrak west which 
would not go to a republican candidate. 
President Cleveland and the administration 
preserved silence, refusing to encourage or 
discourage the movement. 


How the Railroads Stand. 


The passenger traftic of the 
during the year ending June 30, 
cording to the annual report of the interstate 
commeree commission, just issued, and the 
freight business increased. The percentage 
of operating expenses increased since 1890 
from 65.80 to 67.45 and the met result of the 
year’s business was a detieit of 329,545.241. 
whieh, the report says,was met by a decrease 
in accumulated surplus or by the creation of 
current liabilities. That many of the largest 
railroad systems do not pay expenses is old 
news. While only one passenger was killed 
in the enormous totalof 2.984.842 carried, 
one trainman was killed for every 155 in the 
serviee, a shockingly large propertion. This 
awful mortality will be reduced by the new 
law requiring ireight cars to be equipped with 
various appliances for safety. The 
of railroad mileage during the year was only 
1.09 per cent. Since 1890,the 49 leading roads 

have added 25,000 miles te their systems by 

ubserbing smaller corporations. The time 
is coming when the entire mileage of the 
country will be in the hands of Wor less huge 
corporations. 

The lesson of the recent catastrophe at At- 
lantic City. N J, is that railroads never 
should be allowed to cross one another at 
grade. Even interlocking signals will not 
“prevent a collision in case of carelessness, 
bad judgment or bad temper. The coroner's 
jury tinds that the engineer of the Reading 
express disregarded a danger signal, and that 
the signal man way have used bad judgment. 

It has leaked out that t} interstate 
mission tinds 25 western roads guilty of rate- 


cutting. l f f 


country fell off 


ISM, ac- 


ncrease 


the com- 


The disclosure of this condition cf 
things came through a quarrel, some of the 
lines belonging to the alleged pool accusing 
the Great Western of failure to disgorge $90,000 
acgtired over and above its share. 

a 

Fersonal.—Lewis G. Clark, who was the 
prototype of Mrs Stowe’s George Harris, in 
Cuecle ‘Fom’s Cabin, its said to have 
overcome with heat while wandering through 
the streets of Lexington, Ky, in a half- 
starved condition. 

The eldest of the three daughters of John 
Brown, the abolitionist martyr, is reported as 
in want at Petrolia, Cal. Her mame is Mrs 
Adams, and her home was burned on July 1. 
An effort is being made to supply her with 
money and clothing. 


In the Old World.—The Irish land bill me 
with a setback in the hpuse of lords, in 
the committee stage. This is but another 
demonstration of the alarming weakness of 
the present government. To fail of popular 
sympathy and then on turning to the house 
of its friends to be rejected there, is a re- 
markable state of things. 

A state of anarchy is said to rule in the is- 
land of Crete, where Mussulmen have been 
massacreiug Christians in large nuntbers, as 
in Armenia. All who can leave the island 
are doing so. Asin Armenia, Turkey is vir- 
tually tree to do as she pleases, because the 
isiand 1s left by the powers to her tender mer- 
cles. 

Dr Jameson is reported as living 
king in Holloway prison, attended by liver- 
led servants and supplied with all the com- 
lorts that money can buy. Perhaps this is but 
tair, so long as the instigator of his crime, 
Cecil Rhodes, 1s at large. The entire Eng- 
itsl-speaking world is poking fun at the poet- 
jaureate, Austin,—‘*Alfred the Little*?’—who 
giorified Jameson in his’ verses entitled 
Jameson's raid. Thereis said to be much 
auxtiety in England over recent disclosures 
az tu the connection two prominent dukes 


been 


like a 
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had with the raid. These noblemen are 
president and vice-president, respectively, of 
the British South Africa company, which is 
declared by the Cape Town official inquiry to 
have supplied the funds for that raid. One 
of them is the prince of Wales’s son-in-law, 
the Duke of Fife. Of course they won't have 
to go to prison, whatever their guilt. 

It is costing England a pretty penny to en- 
tertain Li Hung Chang and his suite, who 
are the guests of the queen. The old gentle- 
man carries his yellow jacket and his cofiin 
around with him. 


Politics.—The goll standard press makes 
the most of the conttict of interests between 
Messrs Sewall and Watson, but the latter can- 
didate urged the populists at the Georgia 
state convention to stand by Bryan while re- 
jecting Sewall. Senator Jones of Arkansas, 
chairman of the democratic national cowmit- 
tee, was quoted as speaking slghtingly of the 
populists, in an unguarded moment, but he 
denies the charge, and in this matter likewise 
Mr Watson exhorts the people’s party to be 
patient and not become alienated from the 
head of the ticket. Earlier utterances of Wat- 
son himself have been quoted to place him in 
the light of a reviler of Bryan. While the 
novel conditions are adjusting themselves, 
the campaign is not suffered to grow dull. 

The first of the state elections since the 
conventions was that of Alabama, in which 
the demoeratic ticket is announced as win- 
ning by 25,000 majority. Capt Joseph F. 
Jolinston is therefore chosen governor, and 
the legislature is democratic. In the white 
counties the populists made gains, and accuse 
the democrats of counting them out. The 
election is a silver victory, and would have 
been the same had the populist-republican 
ticket won. 

Silver won in Maine’s democratic 
tion, which was an exeiting 
ty-tive gold standard delegates left the hall 
amid jeers. The candidate for governor is 
Melvin P. Frank of Portland. Thisis Maine’s 
second democratic convention this year. 

ihe New York Sun's attacks upon Candi- 
date Bryan were reinforced by a signed edito- 
rial from Editor Charles A. Dana, on his re- 
turn from Europe. Mr Dana repudiates the 
Chicago platform, deprecates sectional hostil- 
ity and says Bryan must be defeated and Mc- 
KXinley elected. 

Mrand Mrs Richard P. Bland accompany 
Mr Bryan on his journey to the notification 
meeting in New York, Mr Bland introducing 
the candidate at various places. 

Certain business concerns in Chicago, in- 
cluding Armour & Co, essayed an object les- 
by paying out Mexican silver dollars, 
worth about Ste in silver, in lieu of Uncle 
Sain s 5c pieces. 

There is a novel situation in Michigan. The 
republicans have put up Mayor Pingree of De- 
troit. who has earned a national reputation 
as an ‘‘advanced’’ and anti-monopoly execu- 
tive, for governor. Mr Pingree is classed as 
a silver man, but the platform is nominally, 
at least, that of the St Louis convention. 


eonven- 
session. Twen- 


son 


Throughout the United States.—The failure 
of Moore Brothers of Chicago for several mil- 
lions of dollars caused the closing of the Chi- 
cago stock exchange for a day or two to allay 
excitement and prevent the sacrifice of stocks. 
The Moores were the promoters of the Dia 
mond match company and the New York bis- 
cuit company. ‘Theve has been a great deal 
of speculation in Diamond mateh stock, this 
concern having been one of the strongest of 
the monopolies. 

The proprietor of a small circus at 
cothe, O, kept a young lion chained at 
door of the tent to attract a crowd, and the 
other day the animal bit off the head of the 
mian’s 18-months-old boy. The man’s name 
is Thomas Hurd. The mother witnessed the 
tragedy, and risked her life in trying to save 
the child. 

James Abbott, a young 
Milwaukee and later of Cambndge, Mass. 
fell 1000 feet down Mount Lefroy in Manito- 
ba, and was killed. He was an experienced 
mountain climber, and was with a party of 
friends. His father is president of the Wis- 
consin Central railroad. 

Vall street’s anxiety over the political sit- 
uation, and that of foreign investors, re- 
sulted in a drop in prices alinost equal to that 
of the panic of ‘93. The Diamond match fail- 
ure and the closing of the Chicago stock ex- 
change also contributed to the result. 

The entire country experienced terrific heat 
on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, and many 
deaths resulted. <A score of people died from 
the effects of the heat 1» PhiladtIphia. At 
Alton, Ill, and Wichita, Kan, the tempera- 
ture reached 112 degrees. In Kansas and other 
states the crops are withering, and in Okla- 
boma there were prairie fires. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


The Uneven Yield of Hay. 


Always highly sensitive to weather influ- 
ences, the hay crop which has been so receutly 
secured is quite irregular in tonnage and 
quality. Although rather too early to fully 
measure its bulk, compared with last year, 
this being deferred until a little later date, 
thorough investigation just eompleted by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST shows a rate of 
yield quite uneven and decidedly short in 
many leading sections, while elsewhere there 
is an abundance. The central and western 
states report a better yield and larger crops 
than anywhere else, aithough advices from 
our correspondents now point to no sertous 
shortage outside of New York and certain 
southern states. In New Engiand the yield 
is short but the quality is excellent, and 
throughout most of the middle and eastern 
states the crop was cut and harvested in a 
satisfactory manner despite interruptions by 
reason of showers. In some of the states of 
the upper Mississippi and Missouri valleys 
rains did positive damage, but the crop in 
the aggregate there is large despite the exces- 
sive moisture. The hay crop mn the Rocky 
mountain region and on the Pacific coast ts 
generally a good one. Tlus includes alfalfa 
Which has produeed the usual two and three, 
and in some instanees four crops will be the 
record. <A fair hay crop was seeured in the 
southern states, but extreme arouth and heat 
in Many sections worked great damage, not 
alone te the yield but also te summer pasturage. 

Taking New York state as a whole, the hay 
crop has proved rather disappointing. In a 
number of the leading hay counties the yield 
is pronounced by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
correspondents the lightest in years, while 
here and there a county shows a full average 
yield or perhaps better than last year. In 

tinal results 

In the Lig northern huy « 
such as St Lawrence, Jefferson, Franklin, 


some causes the 
one time feared’. 
Tles, 1, 
and Oswego,the shortage is attributed eliefiy 
serious drouth in the ea Vv at i tuc sea- 
son, and also to some ext to damage by 
grasshoppers. The ming out so poorly 
many farmers have large ies ol 
fodder corn to pla e of hay, and 
there is also a liberal acreage of millet, Hun- 
garian and other catch crops, which will go 
far toward making upany shortage. A good 
many farmers of HerkimerCo plowed up their 
poorest meadows ane to corn, this 
bringing the rate of yield per acre of hay 
finally harvested to a fairly good average, one 
correspondent reporting crops in his vicinity 
a quarter better than year. As a good 
many catile were sold off last fall, farmers in 
that part of the state are short of LOCK ind 
this will have its intluence on hay prices. 
Though greatly inferior in feeding value, 
swauip hay will be utilized quite largely in 
Jefferson Co, where be baled hay is selling 
at Watertown around 315. Our correspond- 
ent at Nicholville, St Lawrence Co, says that 
While new crop is only three-fourths of an 
average, recently seeded hay land hi rrned 
off 1? tons per acre, this being usuaily mixed 
grasses. Old meadows } to 1} tons; price $10 
to 12 from the fiele. In Saratoga, timothy 
und red top yielded abouts ton to the aere. 
Further south a generally reported shortage 
is the feature. In Lroome, our correspond- 
ent reports yield as low as 4 per acre, 
with the local price $15 to 18 and the testimo- 
hy in that section that hay was uever nearer 
a total failure than at present; no old hay in 
the county. The center of the state has a fair 
crop and further west rains caused some dam- 
age at harvest time but incidentally have 
helped pasturage. Our correspondents uni- 
formly report a very sinall amount of old hay 
on hand, many parts of the state having abso- 
lutely none. 

Other leading middle states have fared rath- 
er better than New York. Rainfall was un- 
equally distributed in Pennsylvania, yet a 
moderate crop of hay was housed in gvod 
shape despite wet weather at harvest time. 
New Jersey, Maryland and the Vuirginias se- 
cured the hay crop under trying conditions, 
weather causing considerable damage but 
yield in the ag fair. Wet weather 
greatly retarded haying in Ohio. The crop 
in this state was shortenec to some extent by 
unfavorable weather, but in the main a liber- 
al yield was secured of fair to good quality. 
In some Ohio counties hay is much better 
than expeeted earlier in the season, but it is 
a good tield which has turned off more than 
one ton per acre, and prices on the new crop 
are not yet fully established. In the north- 
ern part of the state long-continued rains de- 
layed haying until early August, and many 
tietds have been badly affected. 

In determining the probable course of prices 
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thus early in the season there must be taken 
into consideration various facts which bear 
potently on the situation. The central west 
has in the aggregate an abundant supply of 
hay, whicl h can be utilized to some extent to 
make up shortages elsewhere, if freights are 











riglit lo arewbie against shert feed many 
New York farmers put in a liberal acreage of 
fodder corn, liungarian, millet, ete. In the 
same direction, t outlook for field corn is 
almost universally excellent in every part of 
the country. While there is yet time for 
serious impairment, the coming corn crop 
promises to } ield abundantly. Luproved pas- 


turage by reason of recent rains is also a 
factor which will do something to make up 
for shortages in hay. Canada has a fairly 
good crop and imore or less of this will seek 
an entrance into the United States at the 
low rate of duty. On the other hand, stocks 
of old hay in the middle and eastern states 
were long since partially exhausted, and 
with a rather short yield itis not among the 
impossibilities that the new crop will com- 
mand good prices. For the immediate future 
the central and western states will be amply 
supplied with hay for all home requirements 
and for shipment without their borders. 

The subjoined table oi prices affords some 
comparison between now and.a year ago. 
Quotations are for No 1 timothy per ton and 
as it is a period when the market is merging 
from the old to the new crop, prices holding 
good to-day are subject to decided changes 
to-1oerrow : 


NO 1 TIMOTHY AT LEADING MARKETS PER TON. 

1806 1895 1896 1895 
New York, FIS.50 $21.00 New iaven, £21.00 $20.00 
Philadelphia, 13.00 17.50 Providence, 19.00 14.00 
Boston, 1600 17.00 hicago, x50 14.00 
Syracuse, 19.00 15.00 Baltimore, 16.00 17.50 
Albany, 17.40 12.50 Omaha, 5.50 = =8.00 
Hartford, in. 18.00 St Louis, 13.00 17.00 

—— = 


Hints of Potato Damage. 


The condition of potatoes fell off slightly 
during the past month, but the decline is not 
marked enough to seriously impair the prom- 
ised yield. The general average for the coun- 
try, genes to carefully prepared individ- 
ual reports from our correspondents, is now 


91.7 \s it ranges considerably higher than 
this figure in fhe states that produce the 
greater part of the commercial surplus, the 
present prospect mmay be taken as pointing to 
a yield abo the average in the districts that 
grow most for the market. 

The prospect is now better than at this 
date last vear, when the general average was 
86.1 The comparatively low condition at 


that date was ¢ ead by July drouth in the 
Ohio vi a condition which was relieved 
in August. iis year there has been drouth 
only in Texas and Arkawvsas, and the lower 
conditions where reported are generally the 
result of too much rainfall. This excess of 
rain was especially marked throughout the 
central west during the closing days of July 
and first week inc August. 

Complaints of rotting are beginning to 
come in rather freely. With vines rank in 
growth and soil full of moisture a period of 
drouthy weather during the present month 
might very much damage the outlook and 
there is evidence already that such damage 
has occurred in some localities. Present 
Wweiuther is such as to warrant belief that the 
next general report of condition will show a 
Sharp deteridriation. 

The following statement shows the average 
condition of potatoes Aug 1 by states: 





NE. 93 Minn, 88 
N Y, 95 la, 94 
Pa, 95 Mo, 86 
Tex, 6 Kan, R5 
Ark, 80 Neb, 5 
Tenn, oO ND, 93 
W Va, 95 SD, 90 
Ky, 98 Cal, 94 
0, 99 Ore, 70 
Mich, 40 Wash, 80 
Ind, 99 Other, TT) 
MN, 95 Average, 91.7 
Wis, 94 


English Crops Generally Deficient. 





LONDON, England, July 31—We are in the 
midst of our harvest, all kinds of crops hay- 
ing already been cut and stacked, and witha 
continuance of the present weather the time 
required for garnering grain will be brought 
Within the narrowest time. The grain is rip- 
ening and drying guickly, and so far the la- 
bor in the harvest tield has been as small as 
is possible. Except for a few storms, little 
rain has fallenin England during the past 
week, but in North Britain compiaints are 
made of a too free fall, with the effect that 
the heavy crops are knocked dawn and _ Jay- 
ered to a somewhat serious extent. The few 
showers elsewhere have been of benefit to 
root crops, which yet require considerable 
moisture, and in the south of England there 





OUR SPECIAL 


is still a greater need of rain. Many pastures, 
are extremely brown and bare, 
and there is no chance of a 
notwithstanding 


more than half an average. : 
dian ve 


The agricultural papers have been 
ing estimates of ti ‘ 
piled by the Mark Lane Ex 
— one of the farm crops is up te 
which our contemporary 
5 per cent above an average ) 
All her grain crops are considerably 
aS aTé aiSO Toots, g 
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the average at this season for a_ series 
Cars. 
© a 





The Duty on Dressed Veals—Buyers of Cana- 





*, are in a better 
sition, and may 


pring it up to the average. 
be a large market, 
bad as the position 


not ‘so dit irk as last year, as purifier, 


py c rop of wheat and other 


crops are supe- 
rior to those of last year, 


be found to be generally inferior in quality. 


Barley yield is 10 per cent under an average, 





in continuous decline. 
diminishing feature still goes on in =e 


and beans follow 
The best—in 





First | 


Last and always advertised as a true blood 
the most wonderful cures on record 
are made and the greatest sales won by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 





grass and hay, and 
being so bad as to be more than 4 


’ , are the only pills lo take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsapariila. 





harvest this year 


position clear, and afford 
pended showing variations 
in lreland does not 


BRITAIN’S CROP YIELD CQMPARED WITH FULL AVER- 


bo me 


to dm tye 
“on 


Various estimates have been 
yield of wheat in the U K, 
at 32 bu per acre, 
just about touch 31, 

‘average yield for 10 
The estimate for po- 


Samples Free. 


HAY FEVER SEASON 
a APPROACHING. 
Nos, 


ositive cure for this dreadful 
malady. 






ae 


7 fi Zz 
Ne 
Anti-Asthmatic Powder and Cigarettes, 


THEY ALSO CURE 


<f KUTNOW’S 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Grip, Influenza, 


Catarrh, and Severe Colds. 


A sample sent FREE OF CHARGE to everyone 
mentioning this paper and stating which of the two they 
like to receive. 


KUTNOW BROS, °7°54 Eatarcte rr Yor city.- 








tatoes = about 200 bu per 
: The annexed table 
a read a e xpert estimate of ] 


made after harvest: 


ESTIMATED YIELD PER £ RE IN UNITED KINGDOM, 





Continental reports are still 
yields will come ; 
It has been said that 





Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


24 to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry,Garden. and Rabbit Fence; Steei Gates, 
Steel Posts and Stee! Rails;Tree,Flower and Tomato 
Guards; Stee! Wire Fence Boara. ete. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKaib, ti. 





Russia things are bad, 
grain crop will total fairly well. 
occurred to alter the generally favorable fore- 
your correspondent 


send from time to time, harvesting op- 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents, Send 
for Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, f£A. 








THE GUERNSEY HERD 


be exposed at Public Sale at Bioomfield farm, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 2, 1896, at 10.30 a m. This Herd cousisis o 
choice animals. 


Average Barley Crop Yield. 





unfavorable weather 





spring wheat prospect 
unfavorably af- 
; The decline in condition since 
July 1 amounts to nearly 6 points, the general 
the whole country now standing 
This conditional average is ype 
higher than a year ago at this date 
as ¢ condition: il ave rages go may be taken as oa 


during the past 





nearly one-fourth 


SPECIMEN 





Marlin Repeating Rifle 


Five shots at 12 yards with a 22 calibre. Target exact size 


Send stamp for 68-page catalogue. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.,New Haven,Conn. 





thee in acres ge is ion ated,an unusual crop has 
bee n hi irvested. The season has 
somaltine yield is apparently pe ‘limited 
the capacity of The principal de- 
i in the northwest, but 
condition there still remains fully as high 









A) MANN BONE CUTTERS wna’ 


TUEM BEFORE 
‘ NOTHING ON Benen hme 


HENS LAY 


Like Green Cut Bone. Ill. catlg. free if you name 


~ this paper. FW, MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 








als desiring to bring the same into thris 
country at a low rate of duty have been un- 
successful. The present tariff act provides 
that fresh beef, mutton and pork shall pay 20 
per cent ad valorem. Importers have quib- 
bled with the wording, 
not specified, hence must come in ata lower 
duty of 10 per cent under another section. 
This protest has been overruled and the fall 
20 per cent duty will be collected. 


and claim that veal is 


fact the One True Blood Purifier. 

















































of forty animals belonging 
to the Jate Silas Betts will 


Of what you'cen do if you enly use a 
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CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


For Week Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
marized by American Agriculturist. 

The past week has been marked by severe 
and long-continued heat, only partially re- 
lieved by showers over the central west. But 
for the abundant store of moisture already in 
the ground from the rains of July, damage to 
growing crops would have followed. The 
heat was beneficial to the corn crop over the 
greater part of the breadth, the only excep- 
tion being a few limited districts where the 
preceding rains did not reach or where the 
crop is on thin land and easily tired. Up to 
the present time the benefit has exceeded the 
damage, but a further continuation of the heat- 
ed condition would soon result in drouth 
damage that might easily become serious. 

Winter wheat threshing has been renewed, 
with the yield about as_ heretofore reported. 
The quality of the crop has been much injur- 
ed by the wet season recently encountered, 
and current marketing includes much so dam- 
aged as to pass only as no grade. Marketing 
Since harvest fully su.tains previous estimates 
of the crop. 

Spring wheat harvest is in progress with fa- 
vorable weather and varying results as to 
yield. The best part of the crop will be the 
first cut so that the oulk of the movement 
will be early. 

Renewed threshing of oats shows further 
disappointment, both as to quantity and quali- 
ty, and the low estimates recently anade will 
probably be still further reduced. In Ohio 
and Indiana where a good crop was supposed 
to have been secured threshing is revealing 
deticient yields and the quality has been fur- 
ther injured by continued rains. 

Complaints of potato rot are becoming nu- 
merous from the Ohio valley and the promise 
of the crop is undoubtedly being lowered. 

Receipts of peaches and all classes of fruits 
in leading markets are very large, continning 
what has been repeatedly said in these col- 
umns concerning the fruit crop this year. 


IN THE HARVEST FIELDS. 


Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, Aug 3, at 8p m. 
The general condition of corn in the prin- 

cipal corn states continues excellent. In 

southern Missouri, however, corn is suffering 
for rain, and the drouthy conditions of the 
previous week in Arkansas, Louisiana and 

Mississippi have become more serious. Hot 

winds, with temperature over 100 deg, prevail- 

ed in Oklahoma and Arkansas, causing ser- 
ious injury to late corn. 

The reports indicate that grain in shock and 
stack has been much injured by excessive 
rains of previous weeks. Spring wheat har- 
vest ix well advanced in southern portion of 
the spring wheat region,and the early sown is 
being cut in the northern portion. North 
Dakota reports fair yields of early wheat, but 
much ef the late sown will not be cut. In 
Minnesota spring wheat has been injured by 
Insects. 

New EneGitanp—Plenty of rain and heat; 
all crops growing extra fast; very slight dam- 
age by frost in north portion on the Ist: damp 
weather favorable for spread of potato blight, 
which is appearing in south; weather unfa- 
vorable for completing hay and grain harvest, 
and some is getting overripe. 

New Yorx—Wet but fine growing weather; 
vat harvest delayed; oats and barley badly 
lodged ; beans considerably damaged by rains; 
some complaint of potato rot; hops fruiting 
well; tobacco improving; all late maturing 
crops growing splendidly. 

_ New Jersey—Warm, sultry week, with fre- 

quent local thunder storms; very little dam- 

age by high winds; oat harvest retarded and 
grain damaged somewhat by lodging and wet 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Buckeye self-dump wagon is a world 
beater for hauling and dumping earth, sand, 
grave!, crushed stone, cinders, brick and 
boulders, or any similar movable material. 
This newly introduced wagon has been thor- 
oughly tested and 10 self-dump wagons have 
been found to do the work of 15 ordinary style 
wagons. No time is lost in unloading and a 
boy can do the work. For contractors’ work 
in grading, Buckeye self-dumps fill a long-felt 
want, and as the wagon is durable, simple in 
construction and easily operated, even with- 
out slacking speed of the team, they are bound 
to come to the front, because of their labor and 
money saving qualities. Illustrated catalogs 
supplied readers of this journal who apply for 
them to the manufacturers, P. P. Mast & Co 
of Springfield, O. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


weather; oat crop about housed in southern 
and central counties; entire melon crop in all 
sections seriously shortened by melon louse. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Excessive and_ frequent 
rains have delayed haying and harvesting, 
injured grain in shock and damaged low- 
land crops in southern and western counties; 
considerable corn blown down and oats tan- 
gled; uninjured crops growing rapidly and 
large yields anticipated; commenced cutting 
good tobacco crop; army worms disappearing. 
MaArRYLAND—Crops generally doing well; 
corn and potatoes promise large yield; ap- 
ples, pears and peaches ripening fast; fruit 
trees much damaged by thunder storms; oats 
harvested, yield fair; wheat crop rather poor: 
tobacco doing finely; pees: for fall seeding 
begun; ground in good condition. 
Oxnto—Unusually warm with numerous 
heavy storms; crops on well-drained land 
made good progress, but those on river bot- 
toms suffered badly from washouts, tloods and 
high winds; generally corn, pastures, millet, 
gardens and tobacco made good growth; oats, 
wheat, hay and potatoes injured by continued 
moisture and farm work greatly interfered 
with; grapes ripening; peaches plentiful. 
see. aaa 


NEW YORK. 


Allegany, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 12--Every- 
thing looking fairly well excepting the hay 
crop and that did better than 50 per cent. The 
dry weather in May caused that. The oat 
crop looks the best for years. It was dam- 
aged somewhat by worms and rust. The ap- 
ple crop never better. 

Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, Aug 12—Heavy 
and timely rains have worked wonders for 
crops in this section. The area devoted to 
the production of potatoes and corn is com- 
paratively large. They look well. The stand 
of corn is admirable. Potatoes are generally 
good. The oat crop is very large and satis- 
factory. Wheat turned out better than was 
expected. The berry is good and the yieid 
fair to good for the straw. <As to hay, some 
pieces were good but the general run light, 
though the quality 1s excellent. Our recent 
copious rains have started a good growth of 
grass. It would not be surprising if a second 
crop of hay were secured, for the growth is 
very rapid at this time Apples are plenty; 
of course, no pears, peaches or plums are to 
be seen on our trees, this year. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Aug 12—The 
ehineh bug has appeared in at least two wide- 
ly separated points in this town. They are 
probably getting a wide distribution, but have 
not yet been generally recognized by our 
farmers, many of whom are unfamiliar with 
the pest and mistake them for plant lice. 
They are much more active than the aphides 
and easily distinguished. Where late grain, 
millet or any of the grains are dying in 
patches they may be suspected. 

Constable, Franklin Co, Aug 
real warm and quite dry here. Haying in 
town about done. <A very few have a little 
more to do. Hay was a better crop than was 
expected. Some claim to have had more 
than last year off the same ground. Harvest- 
ing of oats and rye has begun. Oats are the 
principal grain cropin this town an. they 
are a good one this year. Potatoes and corn 
have been growing nicely in the past few 
weeks and bid fair for a large crop if nothing 
happens to them. Early apples are quite a 
good crop but winter apples wiil be a light 
one. Grasshoppers are doing considerable 
damage in the west part of the town. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Aug 12—The pas- 
tures are short and cows have shrunk about 
one-half in the tlow of milk. The price paid 
for milk at the factory is so small that farm- 
ers feel too poor to buy feed. The hay cropin 
this locality will not average one-half, and 
the farmers are depending on short crops for 
winter’s fodder. Oats, corn, barley and mil- 
let are looking well. Potatves, that is, early 
ones, are small and few in the hill; the late 
showers will help late ones. Blackberries 
about half a crop; price paid to producers 9c. 
Threshing has commenced and oats are turn- 
ing out good. Apples about half a crop; 
a great many fall from the trees. E. f 
Bouck is drawing off hay and receives $18 
per ton at Frankfort. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 12—Oat har- 
vest is well advanced,an abundant crop bein 
secured. The straw also is very fine anc 
heavy. Plenty of rain with some very se- 
vere thunder storms. Heavy winds have 
damaged fruit trees somewhat. The weather 
has been excessively hot for a few days, among 
the nineties in the shade. The army worm 
scare has nearly died out, they have nearly 


12—Weather 


. 


Corn is doing finely and 


all disappeared. 
millet are making a large 


buckwheat and 
growth. 

West Falls, Aug 12—The last three days 
have been the warmest of the season, the 
thermometer ranging from 80 to 95° during the 
24 hours. Have hed plenty of rain recently 
and crops growing finely. Pastures and mead- 
ows doing well. Farmers have just com- 
menced threshing their grain which is a fair 
average yield. The army worm has made 
ravages in some sections of the county. The 
apple crop is very large and fruit very fine; 
no wormy apples. Prices very low in the 
markets. Corn crop bids fair for a large 
yield. Potatoes are not yielding as well as 
was expected, especially the more early ones. 
They are bringing about 40c per bu in the 
city. Tomatoes and cucumber vines looking 
fine. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Tuberculosis Fad is being 
this state for all itis worth. Acting 
precedent established by the Lynn 
board of health, the Columbia borough 
cil in Lancaster Co announces that it 
allow’ no milk or butter to be sold in 
township after this week except from 
that have been tested with tuberculin. There 
is no warrant in existing law for this action 
on the part of the local authorities. The Lan- 
caster county farmers’ protective association 
has been organized to resist the council’s 
action,and also to protect farmers against any 
unjust practice on the part of the state veter- 
inary bureau. Over 200 farmers have joined, 
and the society is to meet the first Saturday 
in each month at Newtown, the officers being 
as follows: President, J. Frank Johnson ot 
Maytown; vice president, Samuel C. May of 
Kinderhook; secretary, John B. Eshleman 
of Cordelia; treasurer, Sol Ceamer, Kinder- 
hook; advisory board, Daniel Forrey of New- 
town, Aaron Herr of Cordelia, William Funk 
of Marietta. Winfield Heisey of Rlheems was 
elected a delegate to the state association. 
This whole subject was exhaustively consid- 
ered in an elaborate series of articles in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last fall, which 
have been frequently referred toin the dis- 
cussions among the farmers and in the local 
papers. 
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MARYLAND. 

Current Items—The cantaloures grown this 
season are not of as good a quality as usual 
on account of the prevalence of too much 
moisture during the season of ripening.—— 
The peach crop in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D C, is an unusually light one. Apples 
are as a rule of inferior quality owing to the 
codling moth. The pear cropis also a light 
one, mainly no doubt from overbearing last 
year. 

The Dreaded Anthrax, or a 
similar to it, has made its appearance among 
the cattle in the vicinity of Baltimore as well 
as in Cecil and Prince George counties. 
The general symptoms are those of intestinal 
troubies. Insuch cases, the services of a com- 
petent veterinary surgeon should be secured 
without delay. The marsh hay, which was 
used in packing glass jars which were ship- 
ped into Cecil county from New Jersey about 
four months ago, is believed to have been the 
way in which the germs of the disease were 
introduced. It was proved that the cattle 
which died had been fed the hay that had 


disease quite 











REE SAMPLE COPY $i ,ay" 
An Elementary Journal for Students of 
aa” seemed aati: moan 


Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation. Civil Enginecring. Prospecting. 


HOME STUDY, “=< 8, 


9 SCRANTON, PA. 


New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
August 31st to September sth. 


$25,000 IN PREMIUMS. 


The finest grounds in America. Immense buildings. 
Pure water. Fastest track in the state, Elevated 
stage performance, at which the best vaudeville talent 
will appear. Special attractions every day. ‘The best 
and greatest Fair. We lead —others follow, Don’t 
miss attending the State Fair this year. Watch for 
future announcements, 


J. B. DOCHARTY, Sec’y, Albany. 














been used in packing the jars. Dr Clement, 
the state veterinarian, advises the burning of 
all marsh grass used in packing. It may be 
well to state that the actual presence of the 
anthrax has not been definitely determined, 
put a thorough investigation by Dr Clement 
and other competent veterinarians is now in 


progress. 


OHIO. 





Assignments—The Franklin milling compa- 
ny, one of the largest flour and wool mills in 
southerr Ohio, made an assignment to J. A. 
Long, brought about by the pressure of credi- 
tors in Jackson and elsewhere. The assets 
are about $15,000 and the liabilities about 
11,000.——James T. Evans, a grain dealer 
at Bolivar, assigned to Frank Leboid. Lia- 
bilities about 340,000, assets unknown.—— 
George W. Wolf, a farmer and stock buyer of 
Fairtield county, assigned to Jacob B. Wolf 
and Daniel Knecht. The deed includes a 
well-improved farm of 120 acres valued at 80 
an acre. The personal property is valued 
at 2000 and includes 20 head of horses. The 
bond of the assignees is fixed at 23,000. 


Cattle and Sheep Affection—Farmers ahout 
Blackleyville, Wayne county, are considera- 
bly agitated over a strange disease affecting 
their cattle. The stock goes blind for sev- 
eral weeks and-then regains sight, apparently 
none the worse for the aftliction, but before 
the farmers were aware that they had a chance 
for recovery a number of head were slaugh- 
tered. ——Sheep in Crawford county continue 
to die off rapidly from the ravages of tape and 
lung worms and grub in the head. One large 
flock master lost over 100 head in a week. 


Farmer Fatally Scalded—Thad Page, one of 
the prominent farmers of near Bellefontaine, 
was horribly scalded by escaping steam from 
a traction engine. The machine feil through 
a bridge as it was running along the pike, 
Page, who was in the cab, being carried 
down. He was struck by the heavy water 
tank after it had fallen 12 feet and terribly 
injured. It was some time before he could be 
gotten from under the mass on account of the 
bursting of the tapk and the escape of steam. 


Farmers’ Picnic—The farmers of Franklin 
county are to meet on the campus at the state 
university on Wednesday, Aug 19, to enjoy 
an old-fashioned pienic and celebration. The 
meeting is to be addressed by Dr W. I. Cham- 
berlain of Cleveland and good music is to be 
furnished. After the farmers have been in- 
structed in various features of agriculture, 
baskets, tubs and barrels,will be brought 


forth filled with the luxuries of country life 
and relieved of their precious contents. 
Joint Pioneer Meeting—The 27th annual 


gathering of the pioneers of Franklin and Del- 
aware counties was held Aug 1 at Delaware 
and proved an enjoyable occasion largely at- 
tended. C. E. Smith opened the exercises by 
reciting an original poem written for the oc- 
catsion and relating to the privations of the 
pioneer. Irwin Maize of Franklin county 
expressed the opinion that Delaware county 
had the finest pikes in the state. A paper 
was read for Jonas Main, relating incidents 
of early life in the county among the Jndiéns. 
The paper favored the red man and made 
apology for the savagery shown through the 
cruelty and trickery practiced by the white 
man. The following oftticers were elected: 
President, Cyrus Platt; vice-president, Da- 
vid Cratty; secretary and treasurer, D. W. 
C. Lugenbell; executive committee, Judge 
J. S. Gill, Sidney Moore and H. E. Buck. 
The Franklin county delegation was tender- 
ed a vote of thanks and invited to meet with 
them again. It was decided to change the 
date of the annual meeting from the first Sat- 
urday in August to the fourth Thursday of the 
same month. 


Maumee Valley Pioneers—The Maumee Val- 
ley Pioneer association held its annual meet- 
ing at Fort Meigs, Aug 12, with the following 
ap ee of exercises: Address of welcome 
xy the chairman, Rev G. A. Adams of Perry- 
burg, O, music by the band, invocation, read- 
ing of memorials of deceased members, ap- 
pointment of committee to report officers for 
the ensuing year, basket dinner, election_ of 
Ofiicers, reading of minutes, address by Hon 
C. H. Norris of Marion, poem on Maumee by 
Rev Dr N. B. Love, address by Dennison 
B. Smith. 


Ohio State Fair by Electric Light was dem- 
onstrated to be such a grand success last year 
that there is no question whatever about the 
pepaelty of that feature at this year’s ex- 

ibition. The idea of buildings, grounds and 
Tace tracks being made as light by night as 
by day, thus enabling visitors to enjoy the 
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pleasures of sight-seeing in the cool of the 
evening, is a fact that will at once commend 
itself to all. The electric light plant that so 
successfully illuminated the grounds last year 
is now the property of the state board of agri- 
culture and thus becomes a permanent thing. 
We cannot speak too strongly in the praise 
of this novel feature, and as the Ohio state 
fair is the first exhibition of its class in the 
country to adopt the plan of night exhibi- 
tions, we are but doing the state an honor in 
urging all.of our readers to come to Columbus 
the first week in September and see the state 
fair in all its glory. 


VIRGINIA. 





State Notes—Low prices still prevail and 
both farmers and dealers seem willing to try 
any expedient to effect a change.--—The su- 
mac for tanning purposes is an industry of 
no“mean proportions in this state. H. Baader 
of Alexandria wants 100,000 Ibs. In Fred- 
ericksburg large quantitiesfare purchased year- 
ly.——The Prince William Co O horsemen’s 
association has decided to give a two days’ 
exhibition on Sept 15 and 16, provided a 
guarantee fund of $600is raised.——Col Rich- 
ard Rush of Warrenton, Fauquier Co Q, has 
recently sold the Alvord farm of 118 acres to 
Mrs C. M. Pattie for 2500. Our county is 
classed among the blue grass ones and is one 
among the most healthy and prosperous in the 
state.——Some of the leading farmers and dai- 
Tymen in this, Alexandria county O, are in 
want of information regarding the advanta- 
ges of shredding cornstalks for food for stock. 
——A. wide-awake farmer living near Fairfax 
C H suggests the plan of forming farmers’ 
clubs, based on the method of conferring the 
presidency at each annual election upon the 
member of the club that has achieved the 
greatest success in making the farm pay.—— 
Charles Heald of Philadelphia has recent- 
ly bought the Peacock farm near Lewinsville 
in Fairfax Co 6 near Washington, DC. He will 
expend several thousand dollars this season 
in buildings and other permanent improve- 
ments. The farm is near tiiat of the dairy 
farm of Maj Henry E. Alvord, now chief of 
the dairy division in the US department of 
agriculture. 


ALABATIIA. 


The Alabama State Grange convened at Do- 
then July 15—16, fully 1500 attending. No 
such concourse of people ever before attended 
a state grange meeting or any other meeting 
of a purely agricultural organization in Ala- 
bama. All officers and members in attend- 
ance went home greatly encouraged at the 
prospects of a brighter future for the grange 
in Alabama. Two granges were reorganized 
and more in prospect. 

A 


The Outlook for Hops. 


The hop situation, bad as it is, might still 
be worse. ‘The vital trouble is, as previously 
pointed out by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, that 
the stocks of old hops now on hand are esti- 
mated to be sufticient for from 4 to 8 months 
consumption, while some believe there is al- 
most a year’s supply. It is almost impossible 
to obtain anything like exact data as to these 
stocks, because they are largely held by brew- 
ers who won’t give any figures whatever 
either as to stocks or consumption. 

The hopeful feature is shown by reports to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, this week,to be the 
reduced crop of 1896. On the Pacific coast 
only about half as many hops will be picked 


this year as last, from present indications. 
In New York state, the reduction in number 


of bales of new hops is variously estimated 
at 25 to 50 per cent from last year. 

In England, acreage was considerably re- 
duced, condition has been injured by drouth 
and red spider, while there is yet time for 
blight to seriously ravage the crop. Present 
indications point to an outturn in England 
this season 10 to 25 per cent less than last 
year. On the continent of Europe conditions 
have been rather more favorable, but the crop 
promises to be somewhat less,than last year 
and materially smaller than the overproduc 
tion on the continent in 1894. 

Prices at SNew York .city for old hops are 
down to 5@7c P th for state hops and 4@6c 
for coast, fancy selections 1@2c higher ina 
small way. English and continental markets 
show a corresponding range of values. The 
markets everywhere are dull. No speculation 
in 1896 hops has yet begun either at home or 
abroad, but should blight, neglect to pick, or 
other influences reduce the crop below pres- 
ent indications. buyers may take hold more 
eagerly. There is a general tendency, how- 
ever, among both growers and the trade, to 
await the annual review of the hop industry— 
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past, present and future—that will be a fea- 
ture of AMEEICAN AGRICULTURIST for Aug 29, 
when the*hop trade year closes. 

BROCKVILLE, Madison Co, Aug 12—The warm, 
moist weather causes hops to grow fast and 
they are fruiting well. There is some com- 
plaint of blight which is seen in a few low- 
land yards. Most yards are, however, clean 
and bright and no indications of mold are 
seen yet. A few buyers are offering to con- 
tract at 10c throughout the county, but 
most growers are not willing to accept those 
figures. It is quite generally believed that 
hops will net ripen as early as usual. 

CoBLESKIui—Shipments, 17 bales, J. L. 
Bergh, to Boston and 51 bales, R. M. Rose, to 
N Y. Total shipments during July 562 bales 
compared with_119 one year ago. 

ScHOHARIE Co, N Y—Hops are looking well 
but the growth of vine is below the average. 
With the exception of afew yards, the yield 
in this county will be below former years. A 
great many acres were plowed up this spring. 
Small quantities of old hops left in growers’ 
hands. Lice have appeared in many yards 
and hops uneven in growth. No business is 
being done in the trade. 


FRANKLIN Co, N Y—Owing to reduced acre- 
age and neglect of cultivation, the coming 
hop crop is now estimated a third * less than 
last year. Hops looking remarkably’ well 
considering the care they have had. No trans- 
actions in last year’s growth and no offers for 
the coming crop. 

ae 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica,"N Y, hot weather and showers 
seem to favor the make of cheese, as factory- 
men say the shrinkage has stopped and that 
in some cases there has been aslight improve- 
ment in the yield. On the other hand the ex- 
treme heat of the past week has caused the 
cheese to leak badly in many factories whose 
curing rooms are not built to exclude heat, 
and there will be a great difference between 
the cheese shipped a week ago and that ship- 
ped this week. At the comparatively high 
prices offered to-day cheese will be closely ex- 
amined on arrival in N Y, and that which is 
not up teethe recommend of the seller will 
probably have to stand a reduction in price. 

Buyers generally offered Tic for a few of 
the pet factories early in’ the day and it was 
understood that this would be their top bid. 
Small sizes, however, were no higher than 
before and those who changed from making 
large to small two or three weeks ago 
are feeling rather sad about it just at present. 
Theirturn will come before long as home 
trade will begin to think it about time for 


them to stock up before large cheese 
goes much higher. Transactions are as fol- 
lows: Large colored, 295 bxs at Tie, 4453 at 


7T3c, 83 at The, large white, 115 
white, 240 at G4e, 36 at G}c, 50 at 6fc, small 
colored, 1584 at 6)c, 280 at 6c, consigned 
150. Total 8032 bxs, against 8609 a year ago 
and 10,607 two years ago. 

At Utica, 105 pkgs, creamery butter at 15} 
@®16c, bulk at latter price. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts moderate, but the hot 
weather causes a brisk consumption, serving 
to hold down the surplus. The average price 
on the platform remains at $1.12 P can of 
40 qts. 

hKeceipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 10 were as 
follows: 


at 7Zc, small 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE & West RR, 29,312 1,887 417 
N Y¥ Central, 10,424 71 476 
N Y, Ont & West, 29,357 2,327 aed 
West Shore, 8,806 52, 594 
N Y, Sus and West,] 12,934 620 l 
N Y & Putnam 1,739 a — 
New Haven & H, 8.976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — 
Long Island, 909 —_ — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 = 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 - 
Other sources, 4,060 - - 
Total receipts, 148,668 6,161 1,488 
Daily average, 21,238 880 212 
Daily av last week, 21,108 804 199 
Av last yr, 21,422 932 227 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended ox dates named were as follows: 
aug 3 July 19 July 12 July5 July 

4 40 38 40 160 


Hammonds, 
Millwood, 112 113 115 121 466 
Kitchawan, 82 86 a3 &3 339 
Croton Lake, 69 71 74 74 
Yorktown, 256 271 262 268 1077 
Amawalk, 109 103 100 100 401 
West Somers, 46 44 39 42 lil 
Baldwin Place, a 200 197 203 806 
Mahopac Falls, 7 359 358 375 1469 
Mahopac Mines, 175 179 176 178 720 
Lake Mahopac, 40 47 61 68 252 
Crofts, 85 89 83 89 350 
Carmel, 102 131 142 153 586 
Total, 641 733 1728 1794 7085 


Also 896 cases bottled milk from Carmel. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRAPES, NOW ANP ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat-~ ——Corn-— -——Oats-—~ 

Cash or spot 1896) «1895 1896 189 «=: 186 1895 
Chicago, 565cc G5e 3c 1a3¥e Wige 
New York, 624, 72 3 7 22% 28 
Boston, -- : 234, 
Toledo, 634g 724g 214g 
St Louis, 8, bs : 19 2045 
Minneapolis, Bo 3g - 
San Francisco, i 03 95 95 5 *STy 10 
London, Tike 38 55 - 

*Per ceutal. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTTRE DELIVERY 

No 2 grades. Wheat Gert Oats 
September, ; 2a%¢ li, 
Deceuiber, 272, -- 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 

This week Last week (Une year aco 
Wheat, bu, 96,429,000 , am S38,000 
orTh, 12.198,000 . 00 
Oats. 6,945,000 i, 7 ies, TY 3.927.000 

At Chicago, the wheat market, sensitive to 
so many influences, has been subjected to a 
further slight paring down in values, the loss 
last week being 1}eike, followed by consid- 
erabie uncertainty the opening days of this 
week. There were no particularly new bear- 
ish influences at work. On the contrary the 
statistical position was such as to suggest 
reasons for firmness; nor did the crop situa- 
tion warrant selling on the speculative market. 
According to Bradstreet’s, the total available 
wheat in the US, Can, E urepe and atloat fer 
Europe August Lis the smallest in four years 
and slightly uncer the available supply Aug 
a, "92. This is certainly a bullish fac- 
tor, and were normal trade cenditions such 
a> to permit a recegnition of this whittling 
down of world’s supplies from about 170 imil- 
lion bu Jan 1, to 97 millions Aug 1, it would 
unquestionably have an intinence on values. 
In tis connection, however, it may be men- 
tioned that present workl’s available stocks 
are larger than the midsummer average prior 
to "$2 

Exports continue fair, amounting to 2.747,- 
000 bu wheat and flour last week. As shown 
in our columns elsewhere, the condition of 
spring wheat has declined considerably, aud 
threshing returns in winter wheat sec tions are 
far from satisfactory. Yetin spite of all these 
influences, good support is positively lacking, 
the business unrest being responsible for 
much of this. September sold down late last 
week to 553c, subsequently recovering to 
figures around d7e Y bu but lacking in ener- 
gy. Recent sales of No + red winter 454 56c, 
according to quality, No 3 red 58e, No 2 
red tle, Noe 4 spring by sample 47% 

For t the first time this season the corn mar- 
ket is being intluenced by talk of lot winds 
in the west, aithough not givem much cre- 
dence to date. The crop situation is thorough- 
ly reviewed elsewhere and weather condi- 
tions are an important factor in shaping 
prices. During the past week these have un- 
dergone no important change, with Sept around 
2a2%c, No2in store 23f@24c, under grades 
usual discount. 

Reasons for the fractional decline in oats 
are the,large receipts and the falling away of 
the demand of a fortnight ago. In spite of 
a realization of sharp deterioration in crop 
conditions support 1s indifferent Receipts 
last week 2200 cars against less than S00 the 
previous week. Sept i7@18e, No 2 in store 
about the same, new Nos by sample 15@ Ife. 

ve has sold off 44¢1e to the basis of 20$c 
for No 2 Sept 30c. As pointed out elsewhere, 
there is a fair prospect for a good aggregate 
barley crop anda few cars are coming in from 
neigiboring states. The market is not in 


a condition to absorb very much and prices* 


are largely nominal but quotably steady to 
firm. While the yield may prove liberal in 
tonnage, there is a feeling that the qnality 
will run uneven and this causes an undertone 
of steadiness. <A few cars of new barley hare 
sold at 20@25¢ P bu for poor to common, 
while good to choice is nominally as high as 
30 @ 40¢ 

Fiek i seeds are irregular with a feature the 
pronounced weakness in flax, this selling 
down to 70sc P bu for new No 1, Sept 
touching the same figure.,and Dec 73c. Mar- 
ket quiet and a fair inquiry at the prices 
which ought to lead to export business. New 
timothy seed is arriving, creating easiness, 
with fair to good country selling at $2 75@3 P 
100 lbs and Sept prime at 2 80. Old clover 
quotably steady around 750 P ctl for con- 
tract prime, new Oct 6 75. 


At Toledo, wheat unsettled and the market 
not particularly favorable to the selling side, 
the financial situation serving to drive 
away support. Conditions noted elsewhere 
are given much consideration, and speculative 
interest at this market is quiet. September a 
little lower than last week, selling: 1rount d 64c, 
Dev 664e, No 2 cash 63}c, No 3 59@59\c. Coarse 
grains quiet, rye easy at 32c for No 2, clover 


! 





THE LATEST MARHETS 


seed poorly Yom with Oct prime around 
$4 2544 30 P bu. 
GENERAL MARKETS 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Thiless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees must pay freight and commission c harg es. 
When sold ina smali way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans, 

At New York, dull with buyers attracted 
toward green stuif, which is plentiful in 
either new or old crop. Ch marrow $f 12}¢ 
115, common to good 1@1 10, ch medium 1, 
pea 1, white kidney 1 221 25, red kidney 1 05 
@1 074, black turtle soup 1 40, yellow eye 1 20, 
Cal lima 1 60@1 65, green peas T2hc. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, summer quietude still pre- 
vails. Spot quotations are: Fey evap’d ap- 
ples 5$@6ce P hb, ch Sa@dse, sun-dried Sic, 
quarters 2he@she, peeled peaches 8@6c, un- 
peeled 1fe2c, cherries 94@10c, raspberries 15c, 
black berries 5k@be, hue kleberrie: ; 
pluins 4@4he. 

At Chicago, no new feature of moment 
Southern os apples 4¢@4hc, eastern ch 4} 4 
dc, prime 45@42¢c, sun-dried 2}@2sc, chopped 1+ 
lic, saapbordes ld@l4he, unpeeled peache 
ha fe. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, plentiful and lacking in 
strength. Md and Del peaches 2¢ite PP 
bskt, plums j¢45¢ P bskt, No J huckleber- 
ries 8¢5c, Md and Del 35@5c, Pa 5@7Te, black- 
berries Ga@7c, muskmelons 40¢75e P bbl, wa- 
termelons £100¢200 P carload, nearby hand- 
picked apples 1254150 P bbl, windfalls 40¢ 
wdc, southern pears 15005 P bbl, nearby 24 
250, grapes T5ec@1 25 P carrier. 

At Boston, market glutted with clieap sum- 
mer apples. Pears are searce and peaches 
generally poor. Blackberries Ta8e #P qt, 
blueberries Sa@tc, Ga watermelons S20¢25 
100, peaches 50@75ic P bskt, apples bel 2s Pp 
bbl, grapes 1le@2 1 carrier, muskmelons 2 
® bbl. 


Cercrs 
Logs. 


At New York, the hot weather causes heavy 
losses in eggs and prices are irregular. 
Fey newlaid nearby lbel6e VP dz, state 
fresh gathered 15¢15ic, Pa country marks 1524 
Ise, western ll}@12c P dz. 

At Boston, liberal supply but slack demand 
Nearby and Cape fcy 20e P dz, ch fresh 
eastern lei6c, fair to good 15¢14¢c,Vt and N 
H ch fresh el6e P dz, Mich fey le, weste 
fair to good lleive, P E Island 15e. 

Ground Feeds, 

At New York, no essential change 
situation. Rye feed S0@52ke, linseed oil 
meal S17 50@18, cottonseed 18 50¢19, brewers’ 
meal easier, 55¢9e, grits 904 95c, coarse 
meal 654 66c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, while demand is 
supply is adequate and eusiness prev: 
Prime timothy hay %e WP 100° Ibs, 

1 Sih 4¢89ie, No 2 soOacSSe, No 3 WaT6e, 


clover, mixed 654T5e, clover H@u0ec, salt 
hay 45¢50c, long rye straw No 1 s@%6¢, 
No 2 80e@S8dc, short rve 60a T0e. oat BaewWe, 
wheat 50435c,tangled rve 50«60c, new rye Tie 
Boe. 

At Boston, new hay offered in increasing 
quantities. N Y and Can ch fey $18 P ton, fair 
to good 16@17, eastern 15 50@ 16, ch clover and 
clover mixed 10¢12, swale 8 50@%, good to 
prime rye straw 15 50216, oat 5 50@%. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trade lacks activity and 
only best stock commands much favor 
Dressed poultry: Turkeys good to ch 10 
@lic P ih, Philaspring chickens 144 lic, west- 
ern %$@10c, western fowls 9%@10c, spring 
ducks 124e@13c, white squabs $175 P dz. Live 
poultry: Spring chiekens 8)@9c P Ib, fowls 
10c, turkeys 9410c, ducks T0@385c P pr, geese 
1@1 37, pigeons 154 2We. 

At Boston, supplies are generally ample 
for the trade. Northern and eastern chick- 
ens 1%418¢c P tb, extra fowls 15@14c, spring 
ducks 12@14c, western iced turkeys 10212c, 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 


FREE T0 ALL.— Our beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 


hundred valuable books on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field 


Sports, Horses, Cuttle, Sheep, etc., ete., will be 


deseriptions of three 


sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his 
address tothe publishers, and asking for it. It 
will pay every man, young or old, to provide tim- 
seli with good books, even if economy has to be 
practiced in other directions to enable him to 
de this 


Mushrooms. a to Seow Them. 


Anyone who has an ordinary house cellar, woodshed or 
barn, can grow Mushrooms. This is the most practical 
work on the subject ever written, and the only book on 
growing Mushrooms published in America. The author 
describes how he grows Mushrooins, and how they are 
grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and 
for home use by the most successful private growers 
Eneravings drawn from nature expressly for this work 
By Wi. Faleouer. Cloth. Price, postpaid $1.50 


Land Draining. 
A Handbook for Farmers on the Principles and Practice 
ef Draining, by Manly Miles, giving the results of his 
extended experience in laying tile drains. The direc. 
tions for the laying out and the construction of tile 
drains will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of 
imperfect construction, and the disappeintment that 
must necessarily follow. This manual for practical 
farmers Will also be found convenient for references in 
regard to many questions that may arise in crop grow- 
ing, aside from the special subjects of drainage of 

which it treats. Cloth, l2mo. $1.00 


Irrigation Farming. 
A handbook for the practical application of water in 
the production of crops. Ky Lute Wilcox. This book 
is primarily written for, and adapted to, our western 
farmers and farms, but is equally valuable to farmers 
in all sections of the country. It is divided into twenty 
chapters, each of which is a complete and exhaustive 
but condensed treatise on its special topic. Content 
History of irrigation, advantages of irrigation 
tion of soils to irrigation, treatment of 
supply. canal construction, reservoirs and | Pl} 
for irrigation purposes, flumes and their structure, duty, 


and measurement of water, methods of applying water, 


irrigation of field crops, irrigation of the garden, irriga- 
tion for the orchard, the vineyard, and small fruits, ail 
about alfalfa, windmills and pumps, devices, appliances 
and contriva ‘Ss, Sub-irrigation and soiling, common 
law of irrigation, glossary of rigation terms. Pro- 
fusely, handsomely a practically illustrated. 12mo 


Cloth 82.00 


Manures. 
How to Make and Howto Use Them. By Frank W 
Sempers. The author has made a concise, practical 
handbook, coutaining the latest researches in Agricul- 
ture in all parts of the world. The reports of the acri- 
tural experiment stations have furnished many valua- 
ble suczestions. Both commercial and homemade 
manures fally described, and many) formulas for special 
crops and soi are ive: Price, postpaid, paper, 0 
cents: cloth, Bl. 


Insects and Insecticides. 
A practical manual Concerning Noxious Insects and the 
Methods for Preventing their Llujuries, by Clarence M 
Weed, D Se, professor of zoology and entomology at the 
New Hampshire college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. This new book covers the whole field of insect 
pests very thoroughly and is specially valuable for 1ts 
complete and up-to-date methods of fighting insects. 
The work is thus iutensely practical It illustrates 
and describes all the important insect pests and goes 
into great detail in describing remedies for them and 
methods of preventing their injuries. It answersall the 
questions about insects and insecticides that will come 
up at any time during the year, and the book is there- 
fore indispensable. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Fungi and Fungicides. 
By Prof. Clarence M. Weed. A practical manual con- 
cerning the Fungous Diseases of Cultivated Plants and 
the Means of Preventing their Ravages. The author 
has cndeavored to give such a concise account of the 
most important facts relating to these as will enable 
the cultivator to combat them intelligeutly. 222 PDs 
90 ill. 1l2mo. Paper, 0 cents; cloth, £1.00 

Kennel Secrets. 
How to Breed, Exhibit and Manage Dogs. By “Ash- 
mont.” This magnificent book is a practical mono 
graph on dogs, written by Dr. J. Frank Perry. Definite 
rules are laid down for feeding dogs, under their va 
rious conditions. No lover of dogs should fail to read 
this excellent volume. 348 pp., ill, 8vo., cloth. $3.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. CHICAGO, ILL 








chickens 10@12c, fowls 10@1le, pigeons $1@ 
125 P pr. Live fowls, eastern 9@10c, ducks 


9}@10e, spring chickens 11@12e. 


Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts are ~~ ising and 
with demand only inoderate easiness pre- 
vails. Many sweet potatoes oo arriving and 
the demand is uncertain. Southern Rose 60@ 
g5c P bbl, sec onds 75c@$1, LI in bulk 75c@1. 
Southern sweets, yellow, 1@1 25 * bbl, Jer- 
seys 7J5ce 1 P bski of 4-bbl capac ity. 

At Boston, market steady but quiet, with a 
good call for native stock at low prices. Na- 
Rose and Het extra $1 25@1 35 Pp bbl, 


tive oron, 
fey Va 75c@1, fair to geod 70@85c, Bristol 
Ferry (KR 1) 1 25@1 37, N J 1 25 
Vegetables. 

At New York, in large supply, tomatoes 
dull and lower, beans about steady, other 
stuff moving fairly. Beets 75c P® 100 bchs, 
cabbages $2@3 P 100, new carrots Tic P 100 


35@40c PP dz, egg plant 60@T75e, 
P bskt, green peas 75c@1. P 
lima beans 1 25@2 ® 


behs, celery 
cucumbers 20(.@50c¢ 


bag, lettuce 0@35c P dz, 
bag, turnips, Russian 50@65c P bbl, tomatoes 
40@60c P cra, southern potatoes 60s5c BP 


bbl, Jersey 75@35e. 
Wool. 
This staple continues quiet and generally 
unimportant in either demand or value. 
"STOCK TRAFFIC, 


THE LIVE. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


—-Cattle-~ —- Hogs-— ~Sheep-— 

1896 =: 1895 186 1895 ©1896 1895 
Chicago, #B 100 ths, wt 75 $610 8350 8520 £325 g390 
New York, 5 5 8 425 5 50 350 450 
Buffalo, ‘ 7b 5 80 3 60 5 40 3 60 4u0 
Kansas City, 440 5 50 3 30 480 310 360 
Pittsburg, 40 5 90 3 5 5 45 3 60 425 


At New York, cattle in moderate demand 
but not particularly active, with transactions 
on the basis of $4@4 75 for good to fancy corn- 


fed beeves. Veal calves in excessive supply, 
selling largely at 350@525, with a few 
choice up to 5 50. Hogs higher at 


Ia aD fi yr 
5a Ot for 


375 for heavy up to 4 
light, courtry dressed 
and light. Sheep unsettled with 
supplies generally ample. Inferior to prime 
250@3 50, yearlings a premitwn, good to fancy 
lambs 4 756. 

At Buffalo, cattle slow, 
Monday of this week selling 
when suitable for butcher purposes. Off 
grades a shade_ lower. Feeders steady. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 35¢4 75 for 
good to faney native Mileh cows and 
springers steady at 28@50 ea, for good to fan- 
cy. Hog market opening slow Monitlay of 
this week with 60 double decks, heavy 3 40, 


3 654 
assorted 
medium 


the 150 cars on sale 
at steady prices 


steers. 


mixed 3 50, assorted light 360. Sheep steady 
with a fair demand for shipping and export 
sorts. Receipts Monday 35 double decks, ex- 


yearlings usual preimi- 


port wethers 3 50@3 60, 
Fair to choice 


um, buteher weights 3@3 50. 
lambs 4 50@5 G60. 

\t Chicago, cattle have shown a gratifying 
advance so far as the better grades of hard-fed 
beeves are concerned, this amounting to 15@ 
25sec up to the close of last week, the market 
the opening days of this week exhibiting fair 
animation and stability. Primarily, the im- 
provement has been derived from higher for- 
eign markets, stimulating the export trade. 
Receipts, meanwhile, have proved only mod- 
erate, with a good clearance of nearly all 
descriptions. Salesmen are conservative, how- 
ever, and anticipate a liberal run of choice 
range cattle from the northwest, which will 
compete sharply with natives. The dressed 
beef and shipping demand eas been good, and 
there is a ready outlet for choice cows, heifers 
and mixed butcher stock. Trading in stock 
cattle limited, supplies of grass Texans small- 
er and the better lots selling readily. Revised 
prices follow: 

Fey export steers, $4.60@4.75 Feeders, 300 to 
Prime, 1500@1 600 Ths, 4.40@4.60 1150 ths, $3 
Good to eh, L150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 Ths 4 850) Ths, 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 hs up, 
@1400 Ths, Calves. veal, 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 
ers, Texans, cows and 
Fair to good cows, heifers, 
Canners, Texans, bulls, 
oor to ch bulls, 

Sheep nent good and last week’s ad- 
vance of 15@25c fairly well maintained at the 
9 hing of this week, the market lacking par- 


-0@3.70 
2044.40 


4.00@4.15 





27" 


2.00@2.75 
1.90@2.25 





L. W@s. 20 


ticuk arly new feature. Ordinary westerns rath- 
slow; too many of them on the market. 
Choice native lambs quotable up to $5 50@6, 


the highest point for some time, fair to good 
42 —_ 5 25, feeding lambs 3@3 50. Good to fan- 
cy shipping and export sheep 3@325 with 
choice yearlings up to 4@450. Under grades 
at the usual discount. ‘Texas sheep 2 7543 10. 
Hot weather has told on hog receipts, which 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


have averaged considerably smaller, and this 
with other influences brought an advance of 
35@i0e last week, not wholly maintained, the 
price breaking 1L0@15c last Saturday and the 
market opening unsteady Monday of this 
week. The undertone is one of comparative 
contidence, without operators anticipating 
any early material advance. Good to choice 
straight heavy hogs $2 95@3 20, mixed droves 
3 10@3 40, assorted light 3 40@3 50. 


LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO FOL 7 MONTHS. 


7 mos Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Horses 
1896, 1,459,865 7 904 4,329,430 2,022,899 75,053 
1895, 1,315,797 114,493 4,479,384 1,836,513 76,904 

Ine, 144,068 — _ 136,386 _ 

Dec, -— 16,789 139,954 _— 1,911 

SHIPMENTS. 

7 mos Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Horses 
1896, 467 804 2,920 1,150,137 261,837 70,809 
1895, 395,064 4,987 1,374,759 220,101 74,146 

I, 72,800 — - 41,736 a 

Dec, -- 2,067 224,622 — 3,337 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts rather larger 


Monday of this week, with 63 
prices averaged about 5e lower. 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 40@4 50 Com to good fat bulls, $2 00@3 2 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, = 4. 2X@4 30 Com to good fat cows, 2 00@3 25 
Fair, 990 to 1100 lbs, 3 GOG4 10 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs, 3 00@4 10 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 2 50G 315 Bologna cows, p h d. 5 00@15 08 
Rough, half-fat, 3 0003 75 F'sh cows & spring'rs, 15 00@40 00 
Com te good fat oxen, 2 00 360 Veal calves, » UKOS 75 

Hogs poorly supported with indifferent de- 
mand for the 15 double decks on sale Monday. 
Light weights $3 60@3 65, heavy hogs 3 10@ 
325, mixed droves 3 15@3 50. Sheep broke 15 
@25¢ Monday of this week under receipts of 
only 12 double decks. Prime wethers, 95@105 


ears on sale; 











lbs, 3 50@3 = fair mixed droves 2 50@3, com- 
mon 1 50@2 25, lambs 3@5. 
At London, gy even steers 114 @12c P tb, 


est dressed weight, sheep 125@13he, est 


dressed weight. tefrigerator beef 8)@Yt}e 
» tb. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE JSLARKETS. 


WHOLEBRALE PRIOB® AT OTHBR CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKBTS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
NEW YORK—At Albany. the — weather is 
telling on markets, and while generally «ull, 
prices are irregular but the eae are moving. 
Native poti itoes in heavy supply, prices weak- 
ening, 75¢@$1 P bbl, demand rather slack at 


these figures. All early varieties of apples 
dull at 50@75e P bbi, poultry relatively more 
active and firm in tone. Rye dull and lower 
at 34@36c P bu, mixed oats 24@26c, western 
corn 35@37¢, all grain markets quiet and sup- 
plies ample. Baled timothy hay 15@17 P 
ton, clover hay 13 50@15 50, oat straw 7 50@ 
8, rye lower at 12@12 50 Cottonseed meal 
15 50@16 50, middlings 14 50@15 50. Albany 
Co tomatoes scarce yet at 150@2 P bu, other 


green stuff plentiful. 

At Syracuse, country produce markets gen- 
erally steady under fair supplies. Hides de- 
clined }@1c last week with green salted coun- 
try cow down to 2)@4e P 1lb,poultry in rather 
light supply. Broilers 25@30c P Ib, live 
hens 10c, eggs active with strictly fresh 15@ 
16c P dz, potatoes in fair supply and weak at 
35@50e bu, beans dull at $1 15@1 25 P bu for 
marrow and medium, new apples 40@50c P 
bbl for common, peaches 75c@110 PB 4 bu. 
Supply of lima beans short, 1@1 50 ® bu, green 
corn 8@10c P dz, tomatoes 80c@156 P cra. 
Grain and feedstuffs in ample ey and 
weak as recently \yuoted. 


OHIO—At Columbus, produce markets gener- 
ally quiet and without important change 
from prices so fully quoted a week ago. Po- 
tatoes in good deinand at the low figures 
around 22@25c P bu, while sweets are weaker 
at $1 80@1 85 P bbl, hides dull and weak. 
Wool unchanged with good to choice fine 
washed 12@ 3c, coarse and medium unwashed 
11@12c. Fresh eggs 9}c P dz, live hens 7c P 
lb, springs 8c. Berries out of market. Con- 
cord grapes arriving this week, peaches dull 
an‘ price down to 40@70e P bu. No demaud 
for common apples, with country stock 25@ 


30c P bu, cabbages dull and the lowest ever 
known at 50@75c P 100, other green stuff 
plentiful. Grain and live stock unchanged. 
Grass seeds duil but fairly well supported. 


Prime timothy $3 80 P 100 lbs, medium clover 
jobbing at 8 50, alsike 8 25, mammoth 8 50, 
crimson 5 75, blue grass 12, fey red top 1425, 
Hungarian and millets 1 50@1 60. Seed sent 
in by farmers will not fully command these 
prices. 

At Cleveland, usual midsummer markets 
with seasonable fruits and vegetables in large 
supply. Good eating apples 7T5ce@$1 50 P bbl, 
southern Concord grapes 15@20c P 10-lb bskt, 
peaches in large supply and easy at 20@60e P 
»-bu bskt, pears 2@2 50 P bbl for common up 
to 3 50 for fey Bartletts. Poultry in moder- 
ate supply and aetive with hens 8} — P lb, 
springs 9}@10e, fresh eggs 11@11 P dz. 
Potatoes in fair demand and eendior at 30@ 
35c P bu. New timothy hay 10@12 8 ton 
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baled, rye straw 6@7 50 and oat and wheat 
straw 5 50@6. Grain and feeds. generally 
steady. 

At Toledo, all markets fairly active, prices 
without important change, the demand keep- 
ing up well. New hay $8@10 P ton, oat straw 
6@6 50, middling washed wool 13@14¢ * ib, 
green salted hides 4@44c, calfskins 6@7c, fresh 
eggs 9@10c P dz, live ‘hens 9@a1l0e P ib, best 
home-grown onions 50@60c P bu, cabbage 2 75 
@3 P 100, tomatoes 40@55c P bu, turnips 2W@ 
35, potatoes : 30@35c, common apples 25@ 30c, 
plums 2@2 25, pears 1@1 10. 

PENNSYLVANIA— At Philadelphia, produce 
markets as a rule favor buyers owing to plen- 
tiful supplies and the disposition to close out. 
Potatoes 15@20c P 5-8-bu bskt, Md and Va 
sweets 75c@$2. Hides 4e lower, hay easy, 
eggs ir good demand when choice at 12@12h¢ 
» dz, poultry in large supply with live hens 
10}@11e, broilers 12@1éc. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimere, fruits and veg- 
etables in full supply and fairly steady. Po- 
tatoes 50@75c P bbl, yellow sweets $1 25@ 
150, onions 75c@1, cabbages T5ce@1l P 100 
Poultry in heavy supply with s ns chickens 
8@9e P tb, fresh eggs 9@94c BP dz. Grain mar- 
kets dull with oats rather scarce and firmly 
held and millfeeds unchanged. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

At New York, inquiry chiefly for best grades 
of creamery and these are salable at about 
l5c, or much as a week ago. With prospects 
of a fair export trade at moderate prices, and 
with the milk supply falling off in the dairy 
districts the undertone is one of comparative 
firmness. Wholesale prices are as follows: 
Elgin and othertwestern creamery extras 15@ 
15kc P tb, western firsts 1345@14}c, seconds 124 














Ponto SILAGE 
AND FODDER-CUT TERS of all gio | 


a Carviers, both straight and 
angle, of any length required. 
for full informa- : 
tion about Cut- 
tery, Carriers and | 
Orage. “Saw 

me 

ays,” send for Engli- = 
lage Ca-ato uG. 

For the best Hurse-* 
powers. Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning- 

mills, rcular-saw Machines. Land- roles 

powers, send for Fearless Catalogue. 
Address. MINAKD HARDER, Cobleskill N. ¥ 


THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No rusty eovers or 











metal 


twisted wire fasteners, less 


breakage and can be washed 


absolutely clean and much 
quicker than any other milk 
bottle, avoiding tainted or 


sour milk. It is the hand- 


somest, cheapest and best 

milk bottle ever offered for 

sale in any market. 

THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 





at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 


cago, from the analysis of the Government 


also THATCHER’S 
CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 

For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 
dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. ¥ 


Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity ,10 to 120 Bbls. in ten Hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
EMPIRE STATE PULLEY & PRESS C0, 
(Successors to Sehenck & Sheridan,) 
FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y¥. 


LL-PAPER 


Egnples mailed free. S Sem 2 
aa? rol), 8yds. en veneer LL N, 
Market St., 418 Arch 3¢t., PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemists and Experts, 
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@13c, N ¥ fey cmy 15@15}c, N Y dairy half 
tubs fey 14@14}c, firsts 13@13jc, western 
dairy tirsts 11@12c. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet at near- 
ly recent figures. —At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 
154 l6e, dairy 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, a shade lower. Elgin 
cmy 154¢c P bh, Ohio 124@13c, dairy Th@8e.— 
At Cleveland, market active and prices slight- 
ly higher. Good to ch emy 12@1d4c, dairy 5@ 
lic.—At Toledo, ch emy 18419¢, dairy 16@17e. 
—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 16)c, Ohio 12@ 
I4jc, ordinary dairy 6)@74c. 

Pennsylvania — At Philadelphia, market 
steady for strictly fey goods, which were in 
relatively small supply. Western fcy cmy 
1lb@lskc P th, fair to prime 13@15c, fey prints 
18@19c, with sales in a small way at 243dc 
advance. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, feeling firm for 
the light receipts of fey , with medium grades 
neglected. Fey cmy 15$@1l6e P tb, good lic, 
mt cmy 12@13c, dairy prinis 11@12c. 

At Boston, market steady with strictly tresh 
stock well sold up. Fancy northern creamer- 
ies in rather light supply. Quotations for 
round lots are as follows: Vtand N H fey 
cmy assorted sizes 154@16}c P tb, northern N 
Y 154@16c, western fresh tubs assorted sizes 
15@15}c, northern firsts 15c, eastern 1@15c, 
western firsts 13@l4c, seconds 11@12c, extra 
Vt dairy 13$@l4ce, N Y 134@14e, firsts 12@13c, 
western imt cmy 11@12c. Prints 1¢@2c premi- 
um over above prices. 


The Cheese Trade. 


At New York, while lacking in energr the 
market exhibits moderate strength. Quota- 
tions follow: N Y full cream ch large white 
fey Tic P Ib, ch 6f@7c, fair to good 5$@6hc, 
colored 62@7jc, good to ch 6@b64c, ch small 
white and colored 62@7c, ch light skims 5@ 
5tce, part skims 4@44c, full skims 1@1}ce. 

New York State—At Syracuse, full cream 
7@8c.—At Ogdensburg, 1338 bxs offered Satur- 
day of last week of which 40 bxs sold at 
7 15-l6c, the balance at same figure. 

At Cuba, N Y, 900 boxes lge white sold at 
62@63c. Two small lots, 45 lbs ea, at 6jc and 
150 boxes at 6jc. About 2700 boxes small con- 
tracted at 6f@7kc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market unchang- 
ed. N Y full cream 74@8c P tb, Hats S@sic, 
picnics 8}@8hce. 

Ohio—At Columbus, continues steady. Fam- 
ily favorite 9c P tb, flats 8$c,limburger 12c, imt 
Swiss 14@16c.—At Cleveland, quiet and steady. 
Full cream cheddars 7h@sec, flats 6}@7c, 
skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 11412c.—At Toledo, 
flats, skims 9@10c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At 
Cincinnati, steady. Ohio flats T@74c, family 
favorite 74@8c, twins 8@8}c, Young America 
8@8ikc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
on choice goods. Low grades dull. N Y full 
cream fcy small T@7}c P bb, fair to good 64@ 
7c, fey large 7@7ic, fair to good 64@6fc, skims 
2@3c. 

At Boston, market lacks novelty, a former 
degree of firmness being noted. N Y small 
extra 64@7c P th, large 6}@63c, firsts 6c, sec- 
onds 5@5kc, Vt small 6@6jc, large 6@6}c, 
firsts 6c, seconds 5@5hc, sage- cheese 7@T ec, 


3 


part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 5} @6c. 





Corn Better Than Oats. 


The high promise of the corn crop which 
was reported July 1 has been fully maintain- 
ed, the condition Aug 1 as determined by 
reports from AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S corre- 
spondents in every portion of the corn belt 
being 92.6 for the whole breadth. The re- 
markable feature of the situation is the uni- 
formity of the returns, all prominent dis- 
tricts alike sharing the unusual promise. 
July brought favorable weather with abun- 
dance of rain and generally high temperatures 
so that the crop is not only remarkably vigor- 
ous but unusually forward as well. During 
the closing days of the month there was exces- 
sive rainfall in many parts of the Ohio valley, 
with considerable low land overtiowed, but no 
serious damage can follow unless there is a 
continuation during August of these rainy 
conditions. 

On July 1 condition of oats was return- 
ed at 93.6. The possibilities of. crop de- 
struction, when conditions favorit, are illus- 
trated by a decline during the month, princi- 
pally during the 10 days preceding harvest, 
of 20 points, the August condition being re- 
ported at only 73.6. The grain that was 
saved in the leading states of commercial 
surplus is shrunken,stained and tests much un- 
der weight at the machine. In addition to the 
rust damage the recent heavy rains have hurt 


the crop in the shock in Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana and Illinois. 

There has been a sharp decline in the con- 
dition of spring wheat during the past month, 
the average falling from 92.0 July 1 to 78.4 
Aug 1. The deterioration is in part the result 
of rust attacks, but is mainly a local realization 
of what AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST pointed out 
during the whole season, a lack of vigor due 
to the unfavorable condition of the ground in 
the spring, too much rain and planting on 
stubble instead of fallow ground. Threshing 
in the winter wheat fields has been delayec 
by wet weather and much less than usual 
has been done. The machine measure so 
far as it is given fully sustains the condition 
reported July 1. : 5, 

The following statement gives the condition 
reported Aug 1 by states for corn, oats and 
spring wheat: 

Corn Oats Spring 
wheat 

4 9 Ta, 

9 95 Mo, 
55 Kan, 
73 t Neb, 
95 f ND, 
96 SD, 
vs Cal, 
101 b Ore, 
99 7 85 Wash, 
99 Other, 


Corn Oats Spring 


95 7 91 
Wis. 96 70 


s, Average, 92.6 
Minn, 93 , 83 


Early August Foreign Markets. 


The grain markets in England and Europe 
have shown a slightly hardening tendency, 
yet the figures are but little enhanced, and 
none at all for some sorts; still no great 
change can be looked for just immediately. 
The top price in the English markets for 
American wheat is now 79c per bu, and the 
tone is more cheerful. There are very uncer- 
tain transactions in corn, American being of- 
fered at 4lc, clipped oats 37c. In Paris, 
wheat is quoted at 98c and 1@2c lower for 
later deliveries; Antwerp T4c, Berlin 92ec, 
Perth 82c and Amsterdam 62)c. Notwith- 
standing the shortness of the hay crop, values 
in England do not rise. Potatoes are enjoy- 
ing a good trade, the top figures being 52c 
per bu. 

There is no important change in the cattle 
and meat markets. Trade has been a trifle 
brisk for good qualities in consequence of 
a slight falling off in supply, but immature 
animals pushed on the market in consequence 
of want of grass made prices drop for this 
class. American beef, hindquarters, killed 
in London, is from 8 to 9c per lb, while 
American killed changed hands at 10 to lle. 
Among provisions, butter alone remains 
firm; bacon, hams and lard exhibiting an 
easier tendency. United States lard sells at 
$4 per 100 lbs, cheese 7.50 and butter 18.70 
for highest qualities. 


National Apple Shippers’ Association. 


This held its second annual meeting at Chi- 
eago July 31 and Aug 1 with a representative 
attendance from all sections of the country, 
the eastern cities being especially well rep- 
resented. The reports of the officers showed 
the association to be ina tbriving condition 
and rapidly enlarging its field of usefulness. 
Reports trom members indicated an ex- 
ceedingly large crop of barreling apples in 
NE, N Y, northern Pennsylvania and N J, 
northern Ohio, Mich, a moderate crop in cen- 
tral Ohio, Ind, Ill and rather small crops in 
Ia, Mo and Kan. A very small crop was re- 
ported in Md and Va. The heavy crop is in 
districts growing winter fruit, and where it 
is possible to handle the product however 
large, so that the general opinion was that the 
commercial supply would be the largest in 
many years. In spite of the large crop, the 
quality and size of the fruit was regarded as 
better than usual. 

An address to apple growers was adopted 
pointing out that as the crop is large and 
quality generally good 1t will be more than 
ever necessary for growers to handle and pack 
their apples with care in order to secure a 
satisfactory market. It was the sense of the 
meeting, but not formally adopted as a bind- 
ing resolution, that dealers would discrimi- 
nate stronger than ever in favor of apples 
packed in the standard three-bushel barrels. 
Many dealers declared that as fruit was plenti- 
ful they would not handle the small barrels 
at all. The standard barrel to which refer- 
ence was made at the previous annual meet- 
ing was defined as a barrel ‘*that is 174 in head 
and 284 in stave with the usual bulge,’’ and 
no change in this standard was made.. 

The standard for a No 1 apple, Class B, 
that is, such varieties as Romanite, Russets, 
Winesaps, Jonathans and others kindred in 
size, was raisedl from 2} to 25 in in diameter, 
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and the further qualification that they shall 
be normal in color and of shapely surface was 
added to the detinition of quality. The trans- 
portation committee was - directed ‘to urge 
railroads to grant a new freight classification 
that would give lower rates in order to aid 
in moving the large —_ 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, E. P. Loomis, New York; 
vice-president at large, J. R. Richardson, 
Leavenworth, Kan; vice-president for the 
east, Austin Kimball, New York; for the 
west, Bb. Newhall, Chicago; secretary, A. W. 
Patch, Boston; treasurer, —— Richmond, St 


Louis. 
ceils 


A Curious Error crept into the notice of the 
Hoover potato digger in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST Aug 1, by the omission of the word 
‘*not’’ from the last sentence but one. If vou 
want a machine that will not run vines and 
trash in with the potatoes, investigate the 
Hoover. This digger, as improved for 189%, 
not only digs thoroughly but delivers the 
potatoes uninjured in a narrow row on clean 
ground at one side, while all weeds, vines, 
etc, are thrown out on the other side. Its 
draft is comparatively light and it digs 5 to 8 
acres a day. Wonder if some day it will put 
the potatoes in barrels or sacks with the lit- 
tle ones in the middle and sell ’em all at a 
dollar a bushel! This is the only ‘‘improve- 
ment’’ we can suggest. 


The Cost of Making Hog Butter has been es- 
timated by Mr Weiting, commissioner of ag- 
riculture of New York state, based on current 
prices for the ingredients in the sworn for- 
mula used in the oleo made by the Armours;: 

34 Ibs neutral lard at 37%gc per |b, 
27 oleo oil - —_——- — 
1?“ cottonand oil 4c “ 
8° milk ‘ 
9“ sait. 
Trace of color, 
100 Ibs 
Tubs, per 100 Ibs, 
Tax per 100 Ibs, 
Cost of mixing per 100 Ibs, 
Net cost at Chicago for each 100 Ibs 
manufactured, 


Butter.—J. W. A. has cows which some- 
times have hard lumps which form at the root 
of teats. These will pass away and return 
again. Sometimes they appear in the udder of 
one cow and then in another. The butter 
made from their cream in the old-fashioned 
way will have hard white lumpsinit. 2. What 
is the best crop to sow for fodder at this sea- 
son of the year? ist. This trouble is caused 
by a deranged state of the udders. It would 
be well to change the pasture or food and 

ive each cow 15 lbs epsom salts at a dose, 
dissolved in 4 gal water; follow this by giv- 
ing 1 dr iodide of potassium in the morning 
and 2 dr sulphate of iron in the evening in 
bran mash; continue this fora month. Rub 
the udders once a day after milking witha 

ttle soap liniment. 2d. Sow the large va- 
1ety of sweet corn and if the season is fayor- 
ble you will have a good crop of fodder. 


‘ le 
about le “* 


The Army Worm and Blackbirds.—A few 
weeks ago the army worm attacked a field of 
oats in the milk The crop was cut, the 
worms mvving to an adjoining corpfield, 
where they began to eat the leaves and silk. It 
was noticed that the common blackbirds were 
assembling in tlocks and devouring the worms 
on the corn. To facilitate curing the green 
oats, the swaths were turned over a few days 
after the crop had been cut. The. blackbirds 
immediately appeared, and greedily devoured 
the worms. Ina few days no specimens of 
the worms could be found in either oat or 
cornfield. It would be interesting to know 
whether the blackbirds have helped destroy 
the army worm in_ other localities.—[W. D. 
Barns, Orange Co, N Y. 

Lump on Udder.—A. B. C. has acow which 
has a hard lump at the base of one of her teats. 
At times the whole udder will swell, and after 
treating itthe swelling goes down but the 
hard lump remains. Itis likely the glands 
of the udder at that part have become so de- 
ranged that treatment is of little use. The 
swelling which occasionally takes place is 
caused by the hard lump pressing on the soft 
glands when the animal is lying down. Try 
the following treatment: Biniodide of mer- 
cury 1 dr and lard 4 oz: mix, rub on a little 
once a week. Also give iodide of potassium 
1 dr twice a day in bran mash and continue 
it for four weeks. If this does not cure, it 
will be better to dry her off. 


Silver Dollars—There were exactly 51,999,707 
of these in circulation Aug 1. In addition 
were 379,852,244 lying idle in the treasury but 
represented by silver certificates. Fractional 
money coined $75,677,706. 
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Midsummer Noon, 
MILDRED M’NEAL. 





A gracious maiden she, whose curving lips 

Rival the satin poppy’s shredded tips— 

Whose eyes, where fire first, then 
awakes, 

Are like the purple deeps of mountain lakes— 

Whose hair, a golden mist, floats far behind 

In jeweled sunbeams on the southern wind! 


charm 


Light veils of cloud are there, that float afar 

Back from her snowy throat like gossamer, 

Over the rich and leaf-embroidered green, 

Robing this stately maiden—summer’s queen— 

Gold-sandaled, govlden-browed and strong, 
who still 

Keeps on her bounteous course along the hills. 


At No 17%. 


MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 








TRANNY MULLER’S rheu- 
matism was always worse in 
damp weather, and to-day 
she was prostrated with pain. 
Sometimes she_ groaned. 
Then Frederika would jump 
down from her chair by the 
window and peep in at the 

door of the cubby-lke bedroom to say: ‘‘I’m 

so sorry, granny. But it will be better by 
and by.’’ And granny always answered, in 

a voice as bright as Frederika’s was encour- 

aging: ‘‘Ja, it will be better by and by, 

liebchen,’’? for the’old woman had a cheery 
way of meeting what fate might bring her. 

This cheery way she had handed down to 
Frederika, an inheritance more precious than 
jewels, or rare lace, or ancestral portraits. So 
it was that Frederika sang like a bullfinch as 
she sat all day by the window overlooking 
a huddle of housetops, while her deft fingers 
fashioned flowers for the bonnets of the rich 
ladies. Inthe narrow, dingy street below, 
children swarmed and clamored and quarrel- 
ed, unkempt children whose mothers, frowsy 
haired and with more rags than patches, 
gossiped in doorways with arms akimbo. Up 
and down passed many nationalities of vend- 
ers crying their cheap wares. 

Frederika never tired of looking down at 
the street life, for it was the only life she had 
known, and she always had lived at No 17. 
Granny often told of wide,green fields, where 
birds sang and where grew corn-flowers blue 
as a fair-day sky above the chimneys yonder, 
but all that was away across the sea in the 
dear fatherland, where Granny’s thoughts 
always turned with wistful regret when rheu- 
matism took herin its clutches. Frederika 
had never supposed that America held any- 
thing but huddling housetops and tall shop 
chimneys. 

When granny was sick and could not go out 
scrubbing, Frederika was the only wage- 
earner. Now her fingers turned off blossum 
afte1 blossom very quickly, for she had much 
to do, and the autumn afternoén was waning 
to a glimmering light. Granny knew, by the 
hourand by asudden spatter of rain against the 
window, where Frederika was sitting, that the 








bright eyes would soon be straining, so she 
called: 
‘Little one, put by the work now. ’Tis 


supper time. A bowl of broth would do my 
bones good. Were I but well I should be 
bringing home a knuckle from the market as 
I left my work. What have we to eat the 
night?’’ 

‘Leave that to me,’’ chirped Frederika, as 
blithely as though her cupboard was not in 
much the same condition as was old Mother 
Hubbard’ s when she sought for her dog’s din- 
ner. ‘*I’vye the forget-me-not wreath done, 
Granny. I'll show you how it looks.’’ 

She dropped the wreath unon her thick yel- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


low hair, and came smiling to the doorway 
with her head on one side, bird-like. Granny 
could not see the effect of the wreath very 
well because of the dim light, and then her 
eyes were not what they used to be, but she 
could feel the smile, and its reflection bright- 
ened Ler wrinkled face 

‘Liebe kind,’’ she murmured. ‘‘So like 
Hansel, her father! The same look, the same 
heart! Ach, mein Hansel, would that you 
were but with us now! My big boy, my 
brave boy, why must you have died with 
your wife Gretel and left the old mother and 
the little one to struggle alone in this strange 
country? But he is gone, Gott rest his soul.’’ 
Then she said aloud: ‘‘And what color are 
the flowers, my Frederika?’’ 

‘*Blue, granny; bine, like my éyes,’’ 
swered Frederika, merrily. 

‘*Ach, ja, I know now. Blue is the color 
of corn-flowers, which match your eyes. When 
I was your age I picked flowers instead of 
making them. ’Tis not well for little folks 
to sit allday. But there, the wreath is sweet 
as the face beneath it. We will not grumble. 
It doesn’t help one’s bones.’’ 

When Frederika lighted the little oil stove, 
its warmth was grateful to her, for she had 
grown chilly with sitting so long by the win- 
dow. She sighed at thinking of winter close 
at hand and coal so dear, because of the hard 
times. If granny’s rheumatism held on fora 
long time the rent would be overdue. And 
then she began to sing an old German folk 
song, norso much as stopped until she had 
made ready the cup of tea, and the softened 
crackers with bits of chopped bologna sau- 
sage poured over them in a gravy. 


an- 


‘‘Fit for the kaiser,’’ said granny. ‘‘But 
you haven’t eaten your supper, meine liebe. 
Is none Jeft for the little cook? Then she 


] 


must share this. 

Frederika’s generous soul rose upin alarm. 

‘*There’s plenty left, granny. And indeed, 
I can’t stop just this minute. I must pick 
over colors before it’s lamp time, because I’ve 
afew more flowers to do yet. Hurry up 
with your supper so I can wash the dishes, 
yours and mine together.’’ And with this 
loving deception she slipped away to nibble 
the sole remaining cracker, and reckon how 
much she would get for her day’s work. She 
must be up early in the worning to carry the 
flowers she had madeand get more material, 
for by working late this evening she could 
finish the last bunches of violets and so buy 
a bone for the soup granny was wanting. 
How surprised granny would be to have soup 
for breakfast! 

The old lady dropped asleep at nightfall, 
wearied with pain. She did not know how 
long the deft child’s fingers put petal after 
petal together,—how long the blue eyes strain- 
ed open over blossom after blossom, until the 
table became like a fairy garden in the bare 
little room, and one could almost smell vio- 
lets, so perfect were they in their purple beau- 
ty. It was such a tired little body that laid 
itself on the pallet by granny’s side, those 
were such tired young eyes that closed almost 
before the murmured prayer was finished, the 
prayer that granny had taught her and which 
included petitions for Mamma Gretel and Papa 
Hansel and the kaiser. 

It had always seemed a vague prayer to 
Frederika, because she could not remember 
Mamma Gretel or Papa Hansel, and she had 
never seen the kaiser at all, but to-night who 
should haunt her dreams but the kaiser him- 
self, wearing a wreath of forget-me-nots and 
violets? She made bold to tell him that the 
different blues did not look well together, 
whereat he tore the flowers from his kingly 
head and drank a bowlful of boiling hot soup 
which she had set to cool for granny,’ which 
freak startled her awake, and she found the 
gray dawn had come, and the street below 
was stirring to life, and it was time for her to 
start on ber errands. 

So she rubbed the drowsiness from her eyes, 
tucked her braids under a quaint little cap,and 
crept softly away with granny’s shawl pinned 
under her chin over her faded calico dress,—a 
droll, old womanish little figure, who beamed 
cheerily at every one she met, and who gave 
such cordial **good morniny’’ that one could 
do nothing less than answer as cordially. 
When granny awoke it was to find the sun 
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shining so brightly into the kitchen that even 
her windowless closet was lighted. A kettle 
was bubbling delightfully, and the odor of gar- 
lic was strong everywhere. Frederika’s tuneful 
voice was singing over and over in granny’s 
own beloved German this line of Luther’s 
hymn: ‘‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.’’ 
Tears came to the old woman’s eyes. 

Gott is asure fortress,’’ she reverently re- 
peated after the singer. ‘‘Ach, my Hansel 
and his Gretel, how they that hymn would 
sing! And the little one has the sweet voice 
of them both.’’ The rheumatism was so 
much better that she could get up, so she 
came softly out, smiling. The bare but sern- 
pulously clean room was so cheery with the 
sunshine and the smell of cooking things that 
it made a homely background for the child 
tigure at the window. 

“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott, 

Ein feste Burg, 

Ein feste Burg,— 
caroled the fresh voice, as the singer sought 
among the bright stuffs on the table for some 
velvet petals to form the heart of a pink-silk 
rose. ‘ 

‘*4 sure fortress’ indeed,’’ said Granny. 

‘* Grossmutter!’’ cried Frederika, startled 
into formal address. Then she began chat- 
tering: ‘‘ Now, you can have soup. Don’t you 
smell it? I am growing such a good haus frau 
that I can manage—ah, leave marketing for 
me. I bought a bone and some trimmings 
for four cents. There were ever so many bits 
of meat on the bone, and the butcher cracked 
itforme. Then I got a bunch of garlic and 
a big turnip and six potatoes, for seven cents. 
And at the shop they gave me twice as much 
work as ever before, as I was so quick. Per- 
haps now we can have soup more than once a 
week.’’ 

Granny hobbled across the room to kiss the 
bright face. 
‘*We will see, my sunshine,’’ 


**Our 


she said. 
rT 
An Education.—IJt’s a great pity to see so 
many people without any children to educate 
them.—[ Dorothea Summit. 








WALTER BAKER & CO., ume. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Beauty Wall 
3 need cost no more than ugliness. The 
most beautiful 


WALL PAPERS 


at half what you’d expect mn FREES De cost. 
Samples and book on home deceration F' 
scribe rooms and state price you want to pay. 


hanger's outfit complete, — eF 
CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1238 Filbert St., ite exes Pa. 
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The Girl with Artistic Talent. 


ISABEL GORDON. 





HE GIRL with a taste for 
art who has to earn her 
own living, is turning to 
real practical work, for she 
is wise enough to discover 
that china painting, art 
teaching and the painting 
of decorative noveities have 

already so many devotees that there is searce- 
ly enough of itto earn one’s bread and butter. 
So the sensible girl turns to a practical art 
school in some large city, putting all her en- 
ergies into the work, then in a year or so she 
will find, if she possess fair talent, that plen- 
ty of work awaits her at good prices. She 
may not at once discover for what she is best 
fitted, but a few weeks’ work will soon help 
her to decide. One excellent school of this 
sort is that of Applied Design for Women, at 
200 West Twenty-third street, New York city. 
There one finds herself a member of large 
classes hard at work under such teachers as 
Dan Beard, Paul de Longpre and men who 
are recognized as the cleverest artists of their 
own department, such as at Tiffany’s jewelry 
store, Sloane’s carpet house, and other large 
establishments where special designing is in 
constant demand. 

An extensive field lies open for employ- 
ment where one has thoroughly «qualified her- 
self for such work. She may choose design- 
ing for wall paper, carpets, oilcloths, silks, 
cretonnes, chintzes, furniture, book covers, 
Staine l glass, jewelry, illustrations and many 
ether branches of manufacture involving the 
use of ornamental designs. Manufacturing 
establishments engaged in work of this de- 
scription formerly used to depend on getting 
all their designs from abroad, now they are 
encouraging native talent almost wholly, and 
to-day the demand for novelties of every sort 
is supplied largely by young women who have 
graduated at schools of applied designs. 
Here also excellent training is provided,for the 
work of the architects and draftsmen, and the 
arehitect’s office to-day is constantly opening 
te receive well-trained pupils. In these 
schools all the work is done for a purpose. 
The instructors are practical men and wo- 
men, actual employees;in manufactories and 
architects’ offices. No fixed period for the 
course of instruction is established. Each 
pupil is allowed to proceed as rapidly as she 
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masters the successive steps in the course of 
instruction, and she is allowed to pass from 
the elementary department to that of applied 
designs whenever she is capable for it. Thus 
the ability and industry of each pupil deter- 
mine her rate of progress and the length of 
time she is required to remain in the school. 

The tuition fees at the New York School of 
Applied Design are $50 for the year, or at 
the rate of $20 aterm. The executive com- 
mittee assist young women in finding good, 
safe and inexpensive lodgings, and students’ 
tickets entitle the holder to a discount on 
materials at any art school, enabling a_ pupil 
to provide her year’s materials for about $12. 
Scholarships exist which do much to aid in 
one’s expenses. Then, too, as soon as a stu- 
dent’s work is advanced enough to become 
salable, every facility is given to bring it to 
the notice of manufacturing establishments, 
and the young artist receives the full amount 
her work brings, no commission being taken 
by the school. 

ee 


The Famiiy’s Needs. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


Uncle John is to go to town; 
His team stands at the gate; 

He has two jars of butter in, 
And of fresh eggs a crate. 


Some fine fat fowls are stowed away 
In baskets ’neath the seat, 

Well covered with a tablecloth, 
Secure from dust and heat. 


Behind is new-cut clover, fresh, 
And a bag with oats—a feed, 

When twelve is struck, each horse will find 
All ready for his need. 


Ready to start is Uncle John, 
Ready his gray and brown, 

But he must know before he goes 
What he must fetch from town 


Aunt Sarah comes: ‘‘Now, John!” she cries, 
‘*Here’s jugs, get New Orleans, 

And Porto Rique and vinegar. 
Fetch a pot for Boston beans. 


**Please don’t forget the cans I want— 
A dozen, John, you hear! 
9 r . 
Some sugar? Yes, ten pounds of brown; 
The white is most too dear 


**To use for canning; then we need 
Some cloves and ginger root, 

And don’t neglect while you are there 
To call for Johanie’s boot. 


**Wait, now; the flour is almost out, 
The last we had was good; 

Get more of that, and some rolted oats; 
They’re nice for breakfast food. 


**And, John, please run into a store 
(A dry goods store, I mean) 

And buy eight yards of calico 
To make a dress for Jean. 


**T want a spool of linen thread, 
Some buttons—w hat is that? 

You can’t keep that whole string of things 
Beneath your old straw hat! 


“IT didn’t think you could, dear man; 
They’re here all written down; 
Don’t linger, now, but hasten on, 
Or you'll be late in town.”’ 


The team has moved a hundred yards. 
‘*Wait, wait!’’ Aunt Sarah calls, 
“*T ’most forgot a pound of tea 
And cotton darning balls; 
** And ink, and paper for the girls, 
And oil for the machine; 
And—John, you’re an impatient man, 
The worst I’ve ever seen; 
‘*Well, well, go on, that’s all, I think, 
suf paint, some Spdnish brown—’’ 
Her last words fell upon the air, 
For John was gone to town. 


es 

Moral Dangers of the Bicycle. —The presi- 
dent of the Women’s Rescue League, Miss 
Charlotte M. Smith of Washington, D C, has 
issued a manifesto against bicycling for wo- 
men, on the ground that this exercise is in- 
jurious to health, and fosters immorality. She 
declares that ‘‘bicycing by young women has 
helped more than any other medium to swell 
the ranks of reckless girls who finally drift 
into the standing army of outcast women of 
the United States.’’ Out of nine editorial com- 
ments on Miss Smith’s manifesto, from news- 
papers in different parts of the country, only 





two take the charge seriously. A Minneapo- 
lis editor says the matter should be looked 
into, and a Detroit paper warns parents that 
they ‘‘should always know just where the 
girls go to ride, and whom they ride with.’’ 


Lately Learned.—Let me warn those who 
make up batiste dresses not to scratch the 
seams with a needle. I did, and my new 
skirt is cut in many places as though done by 
a sharp knife. I suppose it is on account of 
the stiffening in the goods. 

To keep a ball of twine in place, insert a 
small flower pot over it after drawing the 
end of the twine through the small hole in 
the bottom of the pot. 

The covers of grape baskets are very handy 
to use as cutting boards for bread, cake, ete, 
Burn a small hole through one end and keep 
hung on a nail when not in use. Placed un. 
der the dishpan they prevent the table cloth 
from sticking to the pan. —[Ione L. Jones. 


Never connect the refrigerator with a drain 
pipe. 


HESITATE NO LONGER. 





Modesty in women is natural. It ig 
one of women’s chief charms. 

No one cares for one who really 
lacks this essential to womanliness. 

Women have suffered 
fearfully because 
of over-sensitives 
ness in this direc- 
tion. They could- 

n’t say to 

the phy- 

sician 

what 

they 

ought 

to say to 

someone, 

Mrs. 

Pinkham 

has re- 

ceived 

the con- 

mm §6fidence 

of thou- 

sands. 

Women open 

their hearts to 

her. She understands their suffering, 
and has the power to relieve and cure. 

In nearly all cases the source of 
women’s suffering is in the womb. 
In many cases the ale physician does 
not understand the case and treats the 
patient for consumption—indigestien 
—anything but the right thing. 

It is under such circumstances that 
thousands of women have turned to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and 
opened their heart and lives—woman 
to woman—and received her help. 

You ask how she can tell if the doctor 
cannot? Because no man living ever 
treated so many cases and possesses 
such vast experience. 

Displacement, inflammation, torpid 
action, stagnation, sends to all parts 
of the body the pains that crush you. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s ‘“ Vegetable 
Compound” is the sure cure for this 
trouble. For twenty years it has done 
its grand work and cured thousands 


and Head No ise 
Dd. S relieved by using 
WILSON’S 


4 Common Sense Ear Drums, 
New scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 

— safe, simple, comfortable 

and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical 
Skillfails. No wire or string at- 
tac hme — Write for pamphlet. 

j n Ear Drum Co 
104 Mal? Rutldiwe, Leubeville, Ky. 
R. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 











Cousin Armindy’s Flies. 


CAROLINE COMFORT. 





L’L BE BLESSED if I ain’t 
glad to git back home. Why? 
Well,if you’d been a livin’ for 
two steady weeks where folks 
have to be fightin’ flies from 
the time they wake up in the 

the minute they lie down to 
I’ll warrant you’d think it a 

where 





till 
sleep at night, 
blessed thing to git back to a place 
you let the poor critters dwell in peace. 


mornin’ 


A month ago Armindy was here visitin’, 
an’ before she left she said, ‘Car’line, can’t 
you come an’ spend two weeks of July with 


us? I think ’twould be a real pleasant change 


for you. You ain’t never been to the city 
much, an’ J should think you’d like to git 
out of the country once ina while.’ 

“That's just about how I do feel, but I tell 


lad to git back. I°d always knowed 
terrible neat, but I warn’t pre- 
Tolliver met me at 


you J was ¢ 
Armindy was 
pared for the wust of it 


the depot, an’ as J hadn't only a valise we 
went up to their house on the ‘lectries. It’s 
areal nice lookin’ place, but land sakes! 
Spick and span!—you never seed nothin’ like 
it. The lawn was mowed down within an 
inch of its life; and you couldn’t see the 
sign of a weed on the brick welk. Even in 
the geranium beds every ge ranium Was top- 
ped off an’ trimmed down to jest the exact 
hight an’ size of its neighbor. gut bless ye, 
when you got to the door you realized the 
spick an’ spanness of it all. Tolliver took 
me round to the back door ‘Armindy was 
nervous,’ so he said, ‘about anybody comin’ 


it faded the carpet so.’ 

back porch. 
pots set out 
one jest tive 
Tolliver com- 
long, spindlin’ 
couldn't 


in the front way, 
“Well, it was nice on the 
There was a row o’ little flower 
as neat as you please, every 
inches apart from the other. 
menced beatin’ the air witha 
thing they had hung by the door. I 


see a sign of a fly, but I suppose he did, for 
he made a terrible time over it, an’ Armindy 
cried, ‘Now, don’t you letin a fly on your 
life, Tolliver,’ and then she said, ‘Well Car’- 
line, we’re real glad to see you.’ 

‘**She come to shake hands with me, but 
she had a wire fiy-killer in her hand, an’ in- 


me in the face she was starin’ 
a-huntin’ flies. There wan’t 


stead of lookin’ 
right past me, 


a fly in that house. ’IT'was neater ’n wax, too, 
but you better believe they didn’t enjoy it. 
Most every window was kept closed, an’ the 


curtains tight down. When Tom Angus come 


back from down south he told of how they 
used to hunt centipedes an’ scorpions an’ fight 


’em out of the houses. Well, the times Ar- 
mindy had, used to just make me think of 
that. I believe three flies got in during the 
time I was there, an’ there wasn'ta soul in 
the house had peace or rest till they were 
killed. Tolliver an’ Armindy had a wire fly- 
killer apiece, an’ they made me one of news- 
paper, so I had to help fight’ em. If that fly 


would go an’ 
But ten to one 


lighted on the ceilin’ Tolliver 
get the step ladder to kill it. 

’twould git away from him, an’ it would be 
contrary. If it had come into my house, 
’*twould have lighted down on ’most anything, 
but at Armindy’ didn’t. It would jest 
buzz about in the air an’ I’d defy the patent- 
est fly-killer ever made to kill a fly when it 
won't light. Tolliver would tiptoe up to it 


s it 


when it did light down, an’ deal it a smash- 
in’ blow, but ten to one it would git away. 
Then he’d say ‘*Doggone it.’ If he'd have 
said anything worse than that Armindy 


would have 


give it to him. 

**Well, I tell you I’ve seed the whole three 
of us all tuckered out an’ ready to drop jest 
because of one fly. I couldn’t even go out on 
the porch for a breatb of air ora bit of sun- 
shine without tremblin’ an’ without feelin’ 
Armindy’s e yes right on me. <An’’s for the 


butcher ’n grocer, the y seemed clear scared 
to come there. Tolliver went out ‘an’ in as 
hasty as if he’d been shot, an’ when the 
neighbors come over they just talked a min- 
ute through the door. I guess they 
knowed he r. 

“But land o’ goodness, ain’t I thankful to 
git home! My house ain’t chuck full of flies 
like some folks’, fcr I have good screens all 


screen 
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9*%o00% PURE 


There are = a few brands of manufactured arti- 
cles that are kept by a grocers, Ivory Soap is one 


of these. 


Tre Procter & Gamaie Co., Cin’th 











over it, only the sunshine comes in and the 
summer air blows through it, an’ if a fly or 
two Goes git in once in a while I don’t make 


the peace of the hull household depend on 
gittin’ them out again.’’ 
ee 


Graceful Curves for a Quilt Block. 
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To Preserve Peas and Beans. 





Preserved Green Peas.—Take the 
they are fully grown but not 
them, throw into boiling water and 
boil 10 minutes. Then drain well, 


peas when 
old. Shell 

let them 
spread out 


on tins and put them in a cool oven once 
or twice to harden. When done tie up in 
paper bags and hang in awarm, dry room 
till wanted. Before using them, soak them 


in water a little while, and put 1 oz of butter 
into the water in which they are bailed. 
Green Peas, Bottled. —Choose peas which are 
large and fully grown, though not old. Put 
them into a perfectly dry, wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, shake them down, cork{securely and coy- 
er the corks with bladder. Tie a wisp of hay 
around the lower part of the bottles to pre- 
vent their knocking against each other in the 
pan, put them side by side in a large squce- 
pan, and pour into it as much cold water as 
will reach to their necks. Put the saucepan 
on the fire and let it remain 2 hours after the 
water has reached the boiling point. Then 
take it off, but do not remove the bottles till 


the water is cold. Seal the corks and store 
away in a cool, dry place. 
Pickled String Beans.—Place young tender 


beans in strong brine over night. Fill jars 
with them. Cover with hot spiced vinegar, 
with } teaspoon powdered alum to 1 quart 
vinegar, letting the vinegar cover the pickles 
well. Cork and set away for at least 6 weeks. 
The spiced vinegar is made of 1 gallon best 
cider vinegar, 1 tablespoon ground mustard 
seed, 4 teaspoon red pepper and 2 quarts wa- 
ter. 








Green Corn Variously Disguised. 





Vegetable Chowder.—This isa hearty mixture, 
of which corn is the fuundation. Score and 
scrape a dozen large ears of sweet milky 
corn. Peel and slice a quart of potatoes and 
2 onions, and cut } lb of salt pork into small 
dice; fry the pork and onions in a saucepan 
then take them out with a skimmer, and in 
the dripping lay the other ingredients alter- 
nately in layers, seasoning each with pepper 
and salt. When half are in, return the pork 
and onions and cover with the remainder of 
the vegetables in the same manner. Pour 
over all enough hot water to stand an inch 


, 





FARMERS’ 


| 0 WIVES WANTE 


You can assist us by sending us the names and addresses of 
ten reliable farmers’ wives likely to be interested in our 
revised tea and coffee club order circular for FARM- 
ERS’ GRANGE AND ALLIANCE BUYERSs. By 
complying with the above, and sending 2c. stamp. we will 
send you @ BEAUTIFUL PANEL PICTURE 
FRER, large size, 14x28 inches, suitable to frame. Gid re- 
liable house. Highest references. EMPIRE CIETY 
TEA CO., 28 De Peyster St., New York, U.S. A. 








above the chowder. Puton the top of the 
Saucepan and cook all together for half an 
hour from the boil. Just before it is done 
scald a pint of milk and pour it over 4 Ib 
of hard crackers arranged in the bottom of 
@ soup tureen. Cover the tureen for five min- 
utes, then turn in the chowder and serve iim- 
mediately. 


Green Corn Pudding.—A delicious dish. Cut 
or grate the corn from 12 tender milky ears. 


Beat 4 eggs very light, the yolks and whites 
separately. Stir the corn and yolks thor- 
oughly together with them, putting 1n 2 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Then pour in 
gradually 1 quart of milk, beating all the 
time, and add 1 tablespoonful of sugar and 
a little salt. Last stirin the whites of the 


eggs. Turn into a well-buttered pudding 
dish and bake in a moderate oven three 
hours. This may be served with a meat course, 


or eaten as a dessert with a sweet sauce. 
cc 


To Dry Sweet Corn.—Take 





it when just 


right for use and cut from the cob, heing 
careful not to get in any of the cob, put on 
earthen plates ina hot oven with the door 


open, stir often until it begins todry. As it 
dries away empty two or three plates onto 
one. The next day it will be nearly dry and 
soon can be put in paper bags and hung in a 
warm room. In the winter when you wish to 
cook it, wash clean and put to soak over 
night,keep covered in adish in warming oven 
until ready to get dinner, then cook slowly 
20 minutes in same water, add butter and 
sweet cream and salt.—{M.J. A 


Charlette of Grapes.—Line a plain, weil but- 
tered mold with sponge fingers, cut in even 
lengths, pressing them well tothe sides of 
mold. Boil some grapes, and pulp through a 
sieve, sweeten to taste. To a quart of the 
pulp add a short 3 5 0z of gelatine previously 
soaked one hour in a very little cold water. 
Beat until almost cold, when add 4 pint of 
well whipped cream. Beat together until the 
mixture is stiff, pour into the lined mold and 
set onice. When wanted turn onto a glass dish. 


Succotash.—Spiit the bean-pod lengthwise 
with a sharp knife, cut the kernel of the corn 
on the cob in the same manner, and scrape 
off from the cob. Boil the beans 20 minutes 
in plenty of water and strain, and the husk of 
the bean will easily remove. Then cook corn 
and beans to a boil.—[J. H. W. 





Red Spiders.—Alvaretta, drench with cold 
water plants infested with red spiders and 
keep up the treatment every other day fora 
week. I think you will have no more trou- 
ble, but if there are any signs of another at- 
tack, repeat the remedy.—[Reffa W. 

Scorched Lard.—If Mrs E. T. Lamb will heat 
scorched lard and slice a few raw potatoes in- 
to it, while hot, this will improve it.—{Mrs 
M. A. B. 
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Farmers’ Daughters— XIV. 








A maid in far-away Java, with a collection 
of native fruits. By the way, how would you 
like a table just like the one on which her 
arm rests? 

ro 


Talk Around the Table. 


Heroism in Every-Day Life.—Doubtless the 
material was all here for Uncle Tom's Cabin 
in the days of Abraham, and in the days of 
its writing probably many had felt its possi- 
bility, but only unto Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
surrounded as she was by numerous other 
cases, Was given the intuition to do. We, or 
the authoress herself, can have no conception 
of what the book has accomplished. So ahead 
of us all is the possibility of our lives, and 
it remains with us whether our motto is 
**excelsior’’ or not. The very daily trifles at 
which we are so apt to fret and chafe can be 
made into little helps to push us along, 
through the very spirit with which they are 
met. To do one’s duty is heroic, but to make 
it to become a pleasure is sublime. If for 
one whole day we can conscientiously say we 
have cheerfully met and fulfilled every duty 
placed in our way—I do not mean all of the 
material labor we can possibly crowd into 
it, but the many little necessities which are 
constantly coming and which we would not 
have in it if we had our own planning—if 
for one day we have fulfilled all these, with 
no exhibition of selfishness or ill-temper, 
we may have accomplished more spiritually 
than many who have acquired what the world 
calls fame.—|{ Lillian Searle. 

A Birdseye View of Mr Richardson.—i was 
much amused at the picture Brother Richard- 
son presented to my imagination when I read 
the last two letters from him. It is so inter- 
esting that I can’t do better than describe it 
to the rest of the Tablers. We see a large 
cornfield of 65 acres. There is a man (Mr 
Richardson) riding back and forth between 
the rows of corn to clean it from weeds. He 
uses a sulky cultivatorin order to do the 
work in the quickest, easiest and best manner 
possibie. While he is at work we can almost 
hear him call down maledictions on the head 
of the man who invented such an infernal 
machine, instead of allowing him to get 
down on his knees to pull the weeds out with 
his tingers. Inthe same breath we can hear 
(at least, we read it in THE AGRICULTURIST) 
the sigh with which he says, 

**Oh, for a homein Zululand, or Arctic re- 
gions cold, 

With Kafiirs, or with Hottentots, in Egypt or 
Leone! 

’T were bliss to live in any spot where inven- 
tions are unknown.’’ 

If inventions are a curse, what will he say 

when electric lights and gas have been super- 

seded by something better and simpler? When 

we shall have merely to adjust a pair of spec- 

tacles to our faces that will enable us to see 

as plainly in the dark as we can seein the 

daylight now. When this time comes Brother 
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Richardsor. will probably consider it time to 

‘soar to worlds unknown,’’ perhaps to Jupi- 
ter or the moon, and use one of the latest 
tlying machines to take him there. It is true 
that these inventions are not perfect blessings, 
because there is a curse in every blessing as 
well as a Wessing in every curse, and it “will 
take years of study and investigation to learn 
to remove the curses from our blessings, but I 
believe it can be done. There is room for im- 
provement in learning to use these inventions 
as a perfect blessing, as Well as in the inven- 
tions themselves, and improvement in all di- 
rections is the order of the day, so if our 
brother lives long enough he may see an in- 
vention that is a perfect blessing, and he 
will cease to tong for the good old times 
when his grandfather was a boy and went to 
mill on horseback, with grain in one end of 
the sack and a stone in the other end to bal- 
ance it across the horse’s back. If happiness 
depends on health and contentment, then all 
these conveniences and labor-saving devices 
are a blessing, because they exert a powerful 
influence in this direction by relieving us of 
a little of the care and drudgery, and allow- 
ing us more time to study out how to do our 
work more perfectly.—(/A. 


Notes from Experience.—A few years since I 
took a course of bookkeeping by mail for my 
own practical use in keeping farm accounts. 


-It was a pleasant study and lightened the 


hard work of the farm. Let me say here to 
my farmer friends, keep farm accounts; it 
will pay, is not hard, and any bright young 
person of the family can soon learn. Later 
{ spent a few weeks at a good business col- 
lege, and when about to gradu: ite was called 
home to man: age the farm. Now I have a 
good position in a bank, but did not gain it 
because of my former college and correspond- 
ence work, for that branch (banking) I had 
not studied. Actual oftice work has been of 
mere benefit to me than anything else. Grad- 
uates tell us the principles of bookkeeping 
are the same, but each bank, merchant, busi- 
ness man, etc, has a system and mechod of 
his own, which one cannot learn in college. 
Many successful accountants and business 
men never had a college course. Between 
correspondence and college, I cannot judge; 
sO many Varying circumstances and condi- 
tions would make the stud, possible for one 
when not for another. Let me say to Fern, if 
the way is not open at present for a college 
course, try correspondence. The expense 
is small and you could then tell what ability 
you have for the work. W. M. Adams’ idea 
of ‘‘two weeks in a business oftice, or some 
bank oflicer starting a set of books for you,’’ 
is excellent. We can never learn too much; 
but I hope none of us while preparing for 
life’s duties will forget or neglect those of the 
home when opportunity offers.—{ Rural. 


Sabbath, Not Sunday.—In the issue of July 
25, I noticed a piece signed D. F. A;* the 
writer of which seemed a little in the dark 
with regard to the Bible Sabbath. Now the 
Bible says the seventh day is the Sabbath. 
The word Sunday is notin the Bible. Now 
the best is for all to keep the Bible Sabbath, 
which the Bible says is the seventh day, the 
day God sanctified and blessed. Sunday is a 
day that man, and not God, has got up, to have 
something new; the word Sunday 1s not to be 
found in the Bible. I think it would be bet- 
ter to keep God’ s Sabbath than to keep Sun- 
day.—(R. E. 


The Bible on Woman’s Sphere.—B. Tyler, I 
took up the old book reverently and read the 
bits of advice given by Paul to Titus, to Tim- 
othy, to the Colossians, and the Corinthians, 
allof which [had read dozens of times before, 
and yet failed to see in any and all of these 
that woman’s place was home, or in other 
words, home alone. Regarding Titus 2, 5, I 
would say that those women w yho are not dis- 
creet (Webster says discreet means ‘‘ wise 
enough to select the best means to accomplish 
a purpose’’), chaste, keepers at home—lI take 
it that means not that they stay at home al- 
ways, but attend wisely to home affairs—are 
worse than useless at home, or to the world 
outside. Turning now to Prov 31, 1, I could 
in no wise confine myself to the first verse, but 
wanted to see what King Lemuel’s mother 
taught him and was wholly engrossed with 
the pen picture of mother and child from the 
wise man. I was led to exclaim, ‘‘ What a pat- 
tern mother, and how happy a child with such 
an inheriance!’’ For whether he looked to the 
past, the present, or the future, all was aglow 
with a radiance from the throne of God. She 
taught her boy social purity and temperance, 
lest he wrong himself or his brother man by his 
blunted sense of right or wrong; to treat with 
kindness the brute creation; taught him the 
worth of virtue in woman, requiring the same 
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standard for both sexes; pointed to hima 
model woman, not one who exists as a mere 
toy or plaything, to amuse and entertain her 
husband, but a real, live, active, industrious, 
business-like woman. Being both a home 
woman and a business woman, she uses her 
means for the good of others, for she stretches 
out her hands to the needy. She gets away 
from home in that reaching and stretching. 
She does her whole duty to God, and home, 
and humanity, and then does not worry, not 
she. Her husband is a grand tan. She 
would not have any other. He sitteth among 
the elders of the land—of course he does. As 
to Colossians 5, 18, 19, I will wait for Paul to 
write it. I am sure it will be a new edition. 
I do not believe he will say he wants women 
to be teachers of good things, and then say, ‘*‘I 
suffer not woman to teach.’’ My! What would 
we do to-day if women did not teach? Even 
our Sunday school would suffer, and were she 
not a good listener, what would the pastors do 
for their congregations?.—[E. T. B. 


The Man of Real Force.—Contrary to gener- 
af belief, then, the man of real force is never 
a bully, is never arbitrary or unjust, is never 
passionate, though he may be, and generally 
is, aggressive, and may as occasion requires, 
give exhibitions of temper that is, neverthe- 
less, kept in perfect control. Force of char- 
acter brings with it self-reliance and an im- 
perturbable manner. Just as the really cour- 
ageous man remains coolin the presence of 
danger, the self-reliant man keeps his tem- 
per under provocation, beeause he feels con- 
tident in himself. The coward grows excited 
and loud-mouthed to conceal his real feel- 
ings. The arbitrary man, accustomed to 
force his views upon others, loses contidence 
in and control of himself when he fails to 
make his usualimpression. It is at such a 
moment that real force of character begins 
to tell; it is then that the self-contained and 
self-respecting man dictates his terms and 
asserts his power.—| David Summers. 


Asked and Answered.—The hospita!s in the 
vicinity of West Virginia and other places 
which Miss Alderson mentioned, are the 
Johns Hopkins hespital nurses’ training 
school, Baltimore, of which the president is 
W. T. Dixon; wages of nurses, $25 to S41 a 
month; Cincinnati hospital, president, Dr 
David Judkins; Cleveland hospital. superin- 
tendent L. H. Mellen; Denver (Col) Arap- 
ahoe county hospital, head nurse Mrs 8. C. 
Hearle. 

T. E. L.: The old coin which you describe 
is the so-called ‘‘ Pennsylvania’s club, which 
was designed as a caricature of the current 
English stamp of the period in which it was 
made. 

In reply to C. Hopkins, an article tellinz 
how to make the ‘‘family flag’’ was printed iu 
the issue of June 22, 1895. A copy will be sent 
to your address on receipt of 5c. 

Mate Phillips: Hurrah for Bill MeKinley, 
isa rollicking campaign song, published by 
the Phelps music company, 52 Lafayette place, 
New York city. 

In reply to A. A. C., a house and barn 
not to cost over $1000 for both will be so sim- 
ple as not to call for the services of an 
architect. Consult a carpenter. 

a 


Politicians (arranging for music at political 
meeting): Isn’t that a big price? You may 
not have to play half a dozen times during 
the whole evening. Brass Band Leader: 
But, my dear sir, we have to sit there and lis- 
ten to the speeches. 











No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The ‘‘Index to Chimneys’ 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,—free 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





scheme a new one; particulars free. Addresé 


8.8S.Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 
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